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HE situation in India remains for the time 
being by far the most interesting and 
important of all the subjects with which the 
British Government is called upon to deal, and with 
which therefore it is the duty of the conscientious 
British elector to concern and acquaint himself. The 
Naval Conference is a trivial matter by comparison, 
for it is a matter after all merely of pounds, shillings 
and pence; whereas the Indian problem relates to the 
whole future of British rule in India and to the 
immediate welfare of over three hundred million people. 
Not very much has happened during the past week. 
A few more intransigent speeches have been made, 
and Gandhi has given a fresh example of his fundamental 
weakness as a revolutionary leader—his inability to 
be quite sure that his own decisions are right. He 
may, of course, in be honoured for this 
inability, but it is nevertheless a fatal defect in a man 
who purports to lead his fellow-countrymen in a 
demand for so great a thing as complete and immediate 
independence for the whole of India. His genuine 
hatred of violence is at least as strong as his patriotic 
desire to see India independent—which is to say, back 
in the hands of the Brahminical caste. But he seems 
still not to realise—as most of his followers apparently 
do—that revolution and violence are inseparable. 
** * ** 

Lord Russell’s recent speech has produced unexpected 
teverberations throughout India. He is of course 
Under-Secretary of State for India and therefore any 
utterance of his on any Indian subject was bound to 
be taken as representing the real mind of the Govern- 
ment. He was reported as having said that “* Dominion 


one sense 


however he did not actually say this, and he has been 
at some pains this week to explain that he did not say it. 
But why should he wish to explain? Why should he 
not have said it? If he had said it, it would only have 
been the most obvious of truisms. Why when British 
statesmen are speaking of India should they always 
be afraid of speaking the truth? It is that fear, we 
believe, that has created more than half the trouble 
that exists in India to-day. Naturally the development 
of Dominion status in India, if it is possible, will take 
a very long time. Are Indians ready to undertake the 
maintenance of law and order in their own country ? 
Are Indian military cadets, trained at Sandhurst, 
willing to serve in purely Indian regiments? Certainly 
as a rule they are not at present. Is it to be supposed 
that even in the most favourable circumstances an Indian 
force capable of preserving the peace of India can be 
created in less than a generation? Yet obviously until 
some such force has been created there can 
‘** Dominion status ”’ 
to sheer anarchy. 


be no 
—unless we are to deliver India up 
If Lord Russell had said what he 
was reported to have said he would merely have stated 
an entirely wholesome truth. 
* * ok 

Following the French Government’s Memorandum on 
the Naval Conference, Signor Mussolini has now 
expounded the Italian view. His exposition is not an 
official statement ; it appeared as an article in a London 
evening paper. But, the Duce being the Duce, it may 
be taken as pretty authoritative. The sum and 
substance of it is that Italy, like France, insists on 
“maintaining contact with her colonies”; that for 
this she wants ships of medium tonnage; and that any 
limitation therefore must be on total tonnage. There is, 
of course, nothing new in this. Nor is it unnatural 
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that Signor Mussolini should be concerned to keep the 
Straits of Gibraltar open in order to ensure the entrance 
of supplies of food and raw material. But we are a 
little puzzled by his reference to the “ imperative duty ” 
of protecting the seven millions of Italians who live 
in the three Americas. How—and against what and 
whom—are Italian cruisers going to protect Italian 
immigrants in the Argentine or the United States? But 
perhaps this is only a Fascist flourish. To the submarine 
there is no specific reference in the article; but it may 
be taken for granted that Italy stands with France 
against its abolition. The most that can be hoped for 
is an agreement for some limitation of submarines. For 
capital ships, on the other hand, Signor Mussolini has 
no use, and we trust that, whatever else the London 
Conference may do, it will rid the world of these silly 
monstrosities. We could all surely agree to reduce the 
limit of 35,000 tons allowed for capital ships to a more 
reasonable figure—say, the 10,000 tons maximum that 
the Treaty of Versailles prescribes for Germany. That 
would at least enable the British taxpayer to devote some 
millions of pounds a year to a better object than the 
maintenance of white elephants to tickle the pride of 


the Admiralty. 
* * * 


In spite of the disturbing note introduced into The 
Hague Conference by M. Tardieu’s unnecessarily dis- 
courteous sneer at the German delegation, there is no 
cause yet for pessimism regarding the ultimate outcome. 
Many difficulties remain to be overcome—notably, the 
definition of the exact functions of the International 
Bank and the delicate question of the application of 
sanctions in the event of a deliberate default by Germany. 
Nevertheless, the contacts which were established 
through the experts before the Conference assembled 
have revealed a willingness on the part of the Great 
Powers to reach an agreement; and, so far as Germany 
is concerned, there is, at any rate, a very fair prospect 
that the Young Plan will be finally accepted. 'Too much 
attention need not be paid to the reports in the French 
press regarding the alleged malevolent intentions of 
Dr. Schacht. The President of the Reichsbank has no 
intention of sabotaging the Young Plan. His aims are 
tolerably obvious. He desires the best of both worlds. 
He knows that the Young Plan, in the preparation of 
which he himself played the leading part, is the best 
solution that Germany can expect in the present circum- 
stances. At the same time he hopes to make political 
capital in Germany out of his absence from The Hague 
and from the protests which he has already issued from 
his Berlin headquarters. This attempt to pose as the 
saviour of his country’s finances by shirking his re- 
sponsibilities may win him political favour in Germany, 
but it is hardly likely to increase his prestige abroad. 





* oe * 


The serious danger to the success of the Conference 
comes, however, from another quarter. Over the vexed 
question of the Eastern Reparations there seems every 
prospect of a deadlock. The real difficulty is between 
Hungary and the Little Entente. In spite of nominal 
claims which are maintained in order to bring pressure 
on Hungary, no one seriously expects that any such 
demands will be made on Austria, who is not in a position 
to fulfil them. Nor should a settlement with Bulgaria 
present undue difficulties. Between Hungary and the 
Little Entente there are, however, wide differences of 
opinion, which are hardly likely to be bridged at the 
present Conference. The real snag is Hungary’s perhaps 


rc 


not unnatural objection to sign any agreement which, 
on the plea of settling all claims, would affect also future 
claims for possible confiscations and denationalisation 
measures against the Magyar-speaking elements in the 
present territories of the Little Entente. Both the 
Hungarian objections and the Little Entente claims 
are based far more on political than on financial grounds, 
and it is for this reason that the prospects of agreement 
are so gloomy. It has been suggested that in the event 
of a deadlock the Eastern Reparations will be separated 
from the general agenda and referred back to the 
Reparations Commission, thus allowing the Young Plan 
to be finally perfected and accepted. It should be made 
clear, however, that the Young Plan and the Eastern 
Reparations are more interdependent than the optimists 
suppose. The first Hague Conference showed how close 
was the financial connection between France and the 


Little Entente. It is in this interdependence that the 
real danger of a breakdown lies. 


* * * 


The Boards of Guardians, as separate administrative 
bodies, are doomed to pass out of existence during the 
next few months, though some of them may carry ona 
shadowy life as “‘ Guardians Committees ’’ when the 
new Act comes into force. For the present, however, 
they are still in charge of Poor Law administration, and 
therefore dealing with the claims of many thousands of 
unemployed workers in the distressed areas. An 
important circular bearing on this aspect of their work 
has just been issued by the Ministry of Health. Under 
the late Government the practice grew up unchecked 
in a number of areas of refusing relief to whole classes 
of unemployed men, no matter how great their individual 
need might be. Some Boards cut off relief from all 
single men; some excluded heads of households and 
gave relief only to their dependants ; and there were other 
similar practices. The new circular points out in plain 
terms that these practices are contrary to the law, which 
imposes on the Guardians the obligation of relieving 
destitution wherever it is found. The Guardians can, 
of course, refuse relief; but they must investigate the 
needs of the individual claimant. Attention is also 
drawn in the circular to the practice of some Boards of 
giving inadequate relief, in the hope that the applicant 
will get help from elsewhere, even if there is no evidence 
that he can do this. The circular, without permitting 
any laxity in administration, should do much to remove 
grievances in the areas of greatest distress; and it is 
important that this should be done, because the forms 
of relief which the local authorities take over from the 
Guardians will be certain to influence future policy. 


* * * 


Attached to the circular is a letter from the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Relief of the Casual Poor—the 
Rev. L. R. Phelps, well known as an experienced Poor 
Law administrator. This letter is worthy of attention, 
and may serve to remind us how little, in certain areas, 
the spirit of the Poor Law has changed even in the 
past hundred years. The Committee, it appears, is 
not yet ready to produce a report; but it wishes at 
once to draw attention to certain abuses which it has 
found still in existence. The list of these tells 4 
melancholy story. ‘In certain wards casuals are at 


present required to sleep without mattresses on concrete 
floors or on wire beds so constructed that the wire 
causes acute discomfort.” ‘ There is frequently a lack 
of decency in serving meals by reason, for instance, of 
the entire absence of knives and spoons.’ 


“« There is 
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generally an absence of toilet facilities, e.g., for shaving, 
boot-cleaning, and the washing and repairing of 
clothes ’’; and so on. In short, though there is a great 
difference between Union and Union, in a number of 
areas the old deterrent system of poor relief, often as it 
has been exposed and repudiated, is still in full force. 
There is now, of course, with the change of administra- 
tion under the new Act, a real chance of getting these 
intolerable conditions finally swept away. That they 
should have been allowed to survive so long is a tragic 
comment on the political situation which has made us 
wait twenty years since the Poor Law Report of 1909 
before even beginning to tackle them. 
* * x 


The Bath Education Authority has announced its 
decision to raise the school-leaving age in its area to 
fifteen this April, thus anticipating by a year the date 
of the national change. It is to be hoped that other 
Authorities which have sufficient accommodation avail- 
able will follow Bath’s example; for it will undoubtedly 
ease the transition if a number of areas get the new 
system at work well in advance of the appointed day. 
Any Education Authority has, of course, full power to 
do this under the law as it stands, without waiting for 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bill; and a few Authorities did 
actually raise the leaving age some years ago. Where 
this has been done, we believe the new system has worked 
reasonably well, and met with little local opposition. 
Probably most of the larger areas will have enough to do 
in getting things ready for the change next spring; but 
a number of smaller Authorities, at any rate, could act 
sooner without much difficulty. Of course, to urge this 
may be held to involve the anticipation that the present 
Government's Bill will become law. We are, indeed, 
making that assumption; but, even if it were falsified, 
there is no reason why Local Education Authorities 
should regret taking independent action. Everyone 
knows that, whatever Government may be in power, 
the school-leaving age is certain to be raised before long. 
It is only a question of a year or two’s delay, even if the 
present Government should not live to carry its intention 
into effect. The indications are, however, that it will 
live to pass its Bill into law some time this year. 


* 3 co 


Miss Bondfield has instituted a Court of Inquiry into 
the dispute in the woollen industry, and has adopted the 
somewhat unusual course of appointing a single person, 
Mr. Macmillan, K.C.—to conduct the inquiry without the 
aid of the customary assessors representing the rival 
points of view. Mr. Macmillan will not have an easy 
task. The woollen industry has been getting, during 
the past year or two, into a worse and worse muddle, 
both in the matter of relations between employers and 
workers and in its general financial and economic 
organisation. There exists at present no agreement 
between the employers and the Trade Unions; and a 
series of sectional disputes have caused wages to be 
cut and conditions worsened in some branches of the 
industry, while in others the Trade Unions have been 
strong enough to maintain the old conditions unchanged. 
There have been repeated attempts to frame a new 
agreement; but these have broken down in face of the 
employers’ insistence on larger wage reductions than 
the Trade Unions have been prepared to accept. A few 
months ago, not for the first time since the old agreement 
lapsed, the industry almost drifted into a general 
stoppage—which, under the present adverse trade 
conditions, it can ill afford. Presumably, Mr. Macmillan’s 
teal task is to bring the parties again together. How 
far he will also delve into the financial condition of the 
industry we do not know. If he does, he will probably 


find a state of chaos not much behind that in the cotton 
industry, which has received a far larger measure of 
public attention. 


k * * 


The fusion of interests by the big South Wales steel 
firms—Baldwins and Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds— 
Is, we hope, the prelude to a real attempt at reorganisa- 
tion. There have been of late several big mergers in 
the steel trade in other areas, notably on the North-East 
Coast; but South Wales has so far not been greatly 
affected by the movement. It is, however, common 
knowledge that most sections of the British steel trade 
stand seriously in need of reorganisation. The existin 
units are, indeed, already large; but there is a good dea 
of redundant, and not a little obsolete, plant. The 
pace of technical development in the steel and allied 
trades has been very rapid in recent years; and the 
big plants built or developed during the war are in some 
cases out of date, and in others have proved to be ill- 
adapted for economical production under post-war 
conditions. There is now a strong tendency to think 
in terms of larger and more specialised vertical com- 
bination, and to give more attention to problems of 
localisation and to the linking up of successive stages 
of production geographically as well as financially. 
Obviously, it is of the greatest importance to the South 
Wales coal trade that the steel industry of South Wales 
should be well organised and prosperous; and if, as we 
suppose, the new scheme includes provision of fresh 
capital resources for the purposes of re-equipment as 
well as plans for combined action, it should lead in the 
right direction. 

* ** * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera’s New 
Year’s message from America, where he has gone to 
collect dollars for the daily paper which it is his dearest 
ambition to launch, makes anything but pleasant 
reading for his supporters at home. Shares to the value 
of £100,000 were taken up in Ireland, largely on the 
strength of the assurance given by Mr. de Valera on his 
return from the States two years ago, that he had firm 
promises American subscriptions to the same amount 
would be paid up once the Irish money came in. But 
it turns out only some £16,000 in advance subscriptions 
were secured, and whereas it was originally said that 
nothing less than £100 would be accepted, the Fianna 
Fail leader is now prepared to receive any sum, however 
small. Whatever else he may not know, Mr. de Valera 
has little to learn when it comes to extracting dollars 
from Irish-Americans, and that he should open his 
campaign on so depressing a note is ominous. Nominally 
the statement is addressed to Irish-Americans, but it 
reads suspiciously like an attempt to break the un- 
pleasant news to his Irish admirers that Fianna Fail may 
have to struggle on without a daily paper. Naturally, 
his opponents are making the most out of the situation, 
and the Government party is flattering itself on its 
astuteness in sending a delegation across the Atlantic 
to queer the pitch in advance. Ministers profess to be 
confident that there is no money for Fianna Fail in the 
Eastern States, and its chances in the West are by no 
means rosy. It is a sardonic comment on _ Irish- 
America that while it would probably insist Mr. de 
Valera is better qualified than any other leader to 
establish an Irish Republic, it is not so confident about 
his ability to run a paper in which its money is invested. 
If Mr. de Valera is forced to come home without the 
cash, more than the newspaper scheme will be 
jeopardised, for not least of his electoral assets has 
been the assumption that he had Irish-America behind 
him. 

B 
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THE COAL QUESTION AT 
GENEVA 


HE International Coal Conference which met 
at Geneva this week has received a publicity 
second only to that of the Hague Conference 
itself. Though it is but a technical and preparatory 
meeting, with no power to commit any of the coal- 
producing countries, its deliberations are being eagerly 
watched by many people in all these countries who 
have no direct connection with mining or the sale of 
coal. For the coal problem has reached a stage at 
which it clearly calls for international action; and here 
we have, convened at the request of the League of 
Nations, the first meeting representative of all the 
parties concerned at which a definite attempt has been 
made to think out the terms of a possible international 
agreement. 

The present conference has not, indeed, very wide 
terms of reference. It is attempting to deal, not with 
the coal problem as a whole, but only with those aspects 
of it which relate to the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment inthe industry. For years past, the coal-producing 
countries have been disastrously competing one with 
another for their shares of a limited market over the 
prostrate bodies of the European coal-miners. There is, 
in Europe as a whole, a capacity to produce coal greatly 
in excess of the remunerative demand. This has 
meant, for each coal-producing area, a scramble to sell 
as much as possible at the expense of its competitors. 
Coits in each particular pit depend, as a rule, largely 
on the quantity produced; and the reduction in costs 
arising from higher production is largest in the case of 
those modern and well-equipped pits which have the 
heaviest capital equipment. Consequently in recent 
years, in face of an inelastic European demand for fuel, 
each group of collieries has been making frantic efforts 
to increase its sales. But this, as a rule, it has been 
able to do only at the expense of its neighbours. 

The result has been to force down coal prices to a 
level at which many collieries cannot make a profit, 
and at which it is impossible, under present conditions, 
for the miners to earn a reasonable wage for a fair day’s 
work. This is not only because the price of coal is too 
low. It is also because costs are forced up by the 
intensity of competition, which causes many pits to 
produce less than enough to bring their costs down to 
the lowest point. This competition has led to a pro- 
gressive worsening of miners’ wages and conditions, 
and to the defence of bad working conditions on the 
plea of necessity. “‘I cannot pay more, or afford to 
reduce the length of the working shift,” says the colliery 
owner, “‘ because, if I do, the foreign producers will 
capture my trade.” And, in just the same way, 
producers abroad complain of British competition, and 
protest their inability to improve the wages and 
conditions of their own employees for fear of the 
competition of British coal. 

It has long been recognised, on these grounds, that it 
would be an excellent thing for the entire coal industry 
of Europe to agree to observe certain minimum 
standards; and this week’s conference was convened 
specially with a view to exploring the possibility of 
international agreement on this matter. Two questions, 


seen 


wages and hours, are occupying its main attention. 
Will the various countries agree to adopt a common 
maximum working day and week for all European 
coal-miners? And will, or can, they agree upon any 
common international standards in the matter of 
wages ? 

Some people may be surprised to find that, in respect 
of wages, the position of the British miner, if he gets 
a full week’s work, is still a good deal better than that 
of most of his European competitors. According to the 
report prepared by the International Labour Office for 
the present conference, the British miners were, in 1927, 
getting real wages above those paid anywhere else in 
Europe. If British earnings are taken as 100, then the 
earnings of the French miner are, on the average, 
approximately 65, of the German between 62 and 75, 
of the Belgium 68, of the Dutch 96, and of the Polish 
only 50. If earnings are measured in terms of gold 
instead of purchasing power, the discrepancies are even 
greater, while the average labour cost per ton of coal 
produced shows a varying, but no less wide difference. 
This, as everyone knows, is not because the British miner 
is getting high wages, but because the earnings of 
Continental miners are almost incredibly low. Of 
course, the high average quality of British coal affects 
the comparison, and enables this country to afford 
a relatively high wage-level. But even the relatively 
high is absolutely so low as to involve acute distress 
among British miners, and to present a very sharp 
contrast with the high earnings of a dozen years ago. 

Obviously, in face of these wide differences, and also 
of the technical complexity of the problem, it will be very 
difficult to secure at present any common international 
standard of wages, or any agreed minimum that will help 
the British miner. There is far more hope of getting 
some form of international agreement in respect of the 
hours of labour; for here the discrepancies are far less 
wide, though they are not less important. Most of the 
continental coalfields now work a nominal eight-hour 
shift, as do the majority of British miners since 1926; 
but, owing to different methods of calculating the length 
of the shift, it is not easy to establish an exact comparison 
between the hours in the different countries. Certainly 
the effective hours in the majority of the British coal- 
fields are now longer than those in most of the continental 
coalfields; and certainly the shift is everywhere too long 
in view of the nature of the miners’ work. 

The International Labour Office, in the memorandum 
which it has presented to the conference, clearly takes 
the view that the most hopeful course is to begin with 
an international agreement for the limitation of hours, 
leaving each country to work out its own precise adjust- 
ments within a general maximum time spent in the pit. 
The I.L.0., however, makes it plain that agreement 
about hours will accomplish little if its effect is simply 
to shift the burden of competition from hours to wages: 
and so to bring about further wage reductions as fast as 
hours are reduced. It appears to envisage agreement 
about hours as a first step, to be followed ere long by 2" 
international convention dealing with wages as well. 

Actually the root of the trouble goes deeper still. ° 
long as the European coal-producers are attempting com: 
petitively to market a quantity of coal which is in excess 
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of the needs of the market, the pressure to worsen 
wages and conditions is certain to continue. The 
remedy must lie in the rationalisation of each separate 
national industry so as to reduce the costs and eliminate 
ineffective producers, and in some sort of agreement 
among the European producers as a group to limit their 
mutual competition. This implies the effective regula- 
tion of each national group of producers—a situation 
towards which the Government’s Coal Bill, with all its 
defects, is a desirable first step—and thereafter the 
bringing together of the national groups into some form 
of effective collaboration. 

These are matters with which the present conference 
has no authority to deal. But the securing of inter- 
national agreement on even one question—say, the 
hours of labour—would be a most valuable step in the 
right direction. It is to no one’s interest that the present 
competitive chaos should continue. It results every- 
where in intolerably bad conditions for the miners, 
who form an important element in the population. It 
exercises a depressing effect extending far beyond the 
coal industries of the countries chiefly concerned. And 
itis by no means certain that it even gives the consumer 
cheap coal; for it makes almost impossible either the 
raising of coal by existing pits at the lowest costs of 
which they are capable, or the provision of fresh capital 
in order to bring collieries which need better equipment 
up to modern standards of productive efficiency. 

The present conference cannot be expected to remedy 
this situation. It has no executive power, and can 
only recommend measures to the International Labour 
Organisation, which will have in turn to recommend 
them to the countries concerned. Moreover, many of 
the matters that need international action fall outside 
the scope of the I.L.0., and will have to be handled 
by the League itself. But the first step counts for 
much, and even the preliminary drafting of a workable 
international agreement on the question of hours alone 
would act as a tremendous encouragement to more 
ambitious efforts in international collaboration. The 
coal problem is clearly one which neither Great Britain 
hor any other single State can solve alone. It is an 
international problem; and the discussions at Geneva 
this week, whatever their immediate outcome may be, 
do at any rate represent the first definite and official 
recognition of the fact that here is a question which 
it is vital for all Europe to solve, and which can be 
solved only on the lines of close international economic 
collaboration, with Governments as well as industrialists 
playing their part. 





THREE OR FIVE? 


Paris: January 6. 

ROM the beginning France has been somewhat 
suspicious of the Anglo-American desire for a 
Five-Power naval pact. When an Anglo-French 

naval understanding was reached in 1928, it plainly 
appeared to the United States that an attempt was being 
made to place the United States at a disadvantage; and 
so lively was the protest that the tentative arrangement 
was dropped. Now, although there are far greater reasons 
why Great Britain and the United States should reach a 
preliminary agreement, than that Great Britain and France 


should have a provisional accord, it is inevitable that 
France should suspect the two chief naval Powers of 
dictatorial designs. 

There have been plenty of denials, and in point of fact 
England and America have not come to any conclusion. 
But the idea persists of an Anglo-American bid for sea 
supremacy at the expense of the smaller naval Powers. 
It is generally assumed, despite a certain show of inde- 
pendence by Japan, that Japan will fall into line with the 
United States and Great Britain. If these three countries 
were alone concerned, the problem of negotiating a working 
agreement would not be unduly difficult. But when France 
and Italy are brought in, matters become complicated. 
It is like those little glass-lid boxes which contain a certain 
number of holes and a certain number of bullets; the 
game is to get all the bullets into all the holes simultaneously. 

If we could only content ourselves with putting three 
bullets into three holes, the success of the London Conference 
would hardly be in doubt. When there are five bullets, 
the issue is far less sure. France and Italy have problems 
which are altogether different from those of the other three 
countries. Even were it possible for France and Italy to 
settle all their problems before or during the London 
Conference, France has views of its own, and it is in no 
mood to submit to Anglo-American authority. It would 
be well to realise that France considers its opinions 
respectable, and will not allow them to be brushed aside. 
They must be taken seriously into account. France will 
not be intimidated on this occasion by any kind of accusation 
or abuse. Nobody can read the French newspapers, 
eursorily or carefully, without appreciating that France 
means to maintain its position at London. 

There has been more earnest preparation than for a long 
time. At the first Hague Conference France was notoriously 
taken by surprise, and M. Briand was defeated by a vote 
in the French Chamber, and obliged to resign the Premier- 
ship, largely because of the belief that he had been caught 
napping. This error is not likely to be repeated. M. Briand 
is still Foreign Minister, and will be one of the delegates at 
London. He has a reputation of being conciliatory. In 
his dealings with Germany that reputation was fairly 
earned. But his suppleness has not manifested itself so 
freely in his dealings with other countries, and he is well 
aware that, however confidently or wearily the French 
would follow him in the settlement of the old feud with 
Germany, it looks to him to maintain intact the French 
forces. 

On this point the French are particularly susceptible 
just now. At the War Office is André Maginot, who is 
deeply concerned with national defences—and he has just 
appointed the right-hand man of Foch, General Weygand, 
as Chief of Staff. At the head of the Navy is Georges 
Leygues, who has specialised in this department, and who, 
though remaining quietly in the background, always contrives 
to carry out the wishes of the admirals and naval experts. 
The Prime Minister is André Tardieu, the “ political heir ” 
of M. Poincaré, 

Nobody who has come into contact with M. Tardieu can 
doubt his efficiency. He is the most practical Premier 
France has had for many years. His personality is stronger 
than that of any French politician of recent days with 
the possible exception of M. Clemenceau and M. Poincaré. 
It is curious that he should have been the lieutenant of 
both these men, so widely apart in temperament and in 
method, and that he should have won the esteem of them 
both. Everybody knows that Clemenceau relied upon him, 
and that in everything except the actual direction of policy 
Tardieu was the leading French representative at the 
Versailles Conference. It is equally well known that 
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he opposed Poincaré not because of Poincaré’s intransigence 
but because of his feebleness and hesitancy. The political 
wheel made a few revolutions, and Tardieu found himself 
the chief assistant of Poincaré. He has something of the 
old Tiger’s will power and directness, though he also knows 
how to disarm the opposition with a good-tempered joke. 
He has something of the perseverance, the indefatigability, 
the conscientiousness, of Poincaré—though he is not legal- 
minded. Above all, he has qualities which are commonly 
attributed to business men—clarity, speedy decision, an 
almost brutal way of coming to the point, of declining to 
waste time. 

Before the second Hague Conference, he called together 
the French delegates and drew up plans for every emergency , 
schooling his colleagues on every point that could possibly 
arise. The second Hague Conference should not be like 
the first if Tardieu could help it. He has likewise already 
thoroughly covered the ground of the Naval Conference, 
so far as it can be covered at present, and it may be assumed 
that before the Conference opens there will be more consulta- 
tions—not vague general conversations, as these things 
usually are, but detailed examinations of the situation 
and of the possibilities. It would be wrong to underrate 
the quality of André Tardieu, who is vastly superior in 
many ways to any other French politician. 

The French memorandum, as I understand it, is a sort of 
Hindenburg line. It need not be taken too literally. It 
does not, as might appear, necessarily destroy the conference 
in advance. What it does is to establish practically im- 
pregnable trenches to which the French can retreat in case 
of need. By the use of logic the French can turn any 
attack, but they hint that, on appropriate conditions, they 
may be prepared to forego the use of this lethal weapon. 
Take, for example, the logical liaison between territorial 
and naval forces. First, the French lay down the funda- 
mental principle that there is an interdependence of all 
the defensive armaments of a nation. It is impossible to 
break down that favourite French thesis, which Paul Boncour 
has so ardently constructed at Geneva. But does this mean 
that the French will endeavour to enlarge the deliberations 
at London, and when it is seen that London cannot possibly 
reach a general agreement on land, air, and sea forces, will 
decline to proceed further? No. The delegates are merely 
reminded that the French can stand pat if they please 
should an effort not be made to meet their naval views. 
The Government of the Republic does not wish, it is 
cunningly said, “ to find itself obliged to evoke at London 
questions relative to territorial and aerial armaments.” 
We breathe again. But we begin to see the French tactics 
when we read on: “ It must not be ignored that the tonnage 
corresponding to the needs of its naval defence is in close 
relation with the level of its territorial and aerial armaments, 
calculated according to the methods laid down by the 
preparatory commission at its last meeting. If the decisions 
of the commission were to be called into question, the naval 
agreement would lose all its virtue.” Obviously there is 
here the offer of a bargain. If France is not troubled about 
its land forces, it will try to be accommodating at the 
London Conference; but if any attempt is made to interfere 
with its land forces, then France will take refuge in its 
Geneva thesis as in a stronghold. 

This is not all. France will make the most of its geo- 
graphical situation. It stands on three seas. It has an 
immense Colonial Empire. However moderately its needs 
are reckoned, they must theoretically be considerable. But 
again France gives a hint that it would not be indisposed 
to leave this line. The Government would take into account 
such guarantees of security as may be extended; the 


engagement of international solidarity against the aggressor, 


— 


registered in Article 16 of the Covenant, should be made 
effective. If not, then France is entitled to put its claims 
—if ‘‘ claims” is not too mild a word—so much, and go 
much more awkwardly, higher. Always this preoccupation 
with “sanctions”?! Always this return to the idea of the 
Geneva Protocol! It should, perhaps, be recalled that 
Article 16 states that any member of the League who resorts 
to war shall be considered as having gone to war with al] 
the members of the League, and the members of the League 
will therefore break off all relations, commercial, financial, 
or personal, and the Council will recommend to the various 
governments the number of ships, regiments, or air squadrons, 
which they should contribute to the forces that the League 
will throw into the war. If only the League could be 
seriously regarded as a fighting machine, individual nations 
could perhaps cut down their armaments ! 

Even Article 8 of the Covenant serves France in good 
stead. Solidly entrenched in Article 8, nobody is really 
obliged to disarm. For Article 8, while calling for the 
reduction of armaments, takes good heed of “ national 
security,” of “‘ geographical situation,” and of “ the special 
conditions ” of each State. Phrases of this sort, however 
innocently used by the framers of the Covenant, make any 
genuine discussion about disarmament nonsensical; and it 
is high time that this fact was flatly recognised. France 
in taking its stand on Article 8 will be rendering good 
service if it exposes—though such exposure should be 
unnecessary after ten years’ futile talk of disarmament— 
the Article of the Covenant as the chief obstacle to any 
measure of disarmament. While Article 8 remains the basis 
of disarmament debates, there will be no disarmament, 

But who can refute the logic of the French case built upon 
the Covenant? The Kellogg Pact invokes the force of 
public opinion; but the Covenant insists on the promise of 
mutual aid, and the French cannot be scolded for taking 
the Covenant as their guide. Frankly, the memorandum 
asserts that there cannot be effective reduction of armaments 
unless there is an assurance of mutual aid; and they would 
not have five but fifty nations engaged in the solution of 
the problem of disarmament. Yet this does not imply that 
the French will infallibly drown the London Conference. 
They simply, as a measure of precaution, reserve for them- 
selves the right, in certain circumstances, of regarding a 
London accord as provisional—as a recommendation to go 
before the Disarmament Conference of Geneva. 

I will not here discuss the suggestion of a Mediterranean 
Locarno. I will only say that, while it is true there cannot 
be a genuine naval agreement until the political problems 
of the Mediterranean are settled, it is surely hopeless to 
try to settle them in the course of the London Conference, 
and to draw up a Mediterranean Pact which presupposes 
their settlement. In short, the French have built their 
trenches, and nobody can get them out of their trenches 
unless the French are satisfied and choose voluntarily to 
abandon them. But if a Five-Power agreement proves too 
difficult, will we content ourselves with a Three-Power 
agreement ? SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


“A SAINT IN POLITICS” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.|] 
HE proceedings of the Indian National Congress at 
Lahore have cleared the air. Moderate politicians 
and sober Indians generally not only recognise 
the supreme folly of the course upon which Mr. Gandhi and 
his coadjutors have determined to embark, but fully realise 
the danger to the peace of the country involved in the 
programme laid down. A fervid friend and supporter of 
the Mahatma has described him as “a saint in politics, 
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and certainly his speeches and writings have made a profound 
impression upon many people both in this country and 
the United States. Yet less than seven years ago Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, then Home Member of the Government of 
India, declared in the Legislative Assembly that Mr. Gandhi 
“had done more than any man in his generation to disturb 
the peace of India; he has done more to hamper its consti- 
tutional and political advance.” The events of the past 
ten years lend strong support to this pronouncement. 
Sir Sankaran Nair, indeed, filled a fairly substantial volume 
with an account of the outrages, the riots, and the rebellions 
which were the concomitants of the “ passive resistance ” 
and “‘ non-co-operation ”” movements set on foot by Mr. 
Gandhi. 

It may safely be assumed that many of the older men 
with whom Mr. Gandhi is now associated regard his political 
views with contempt. But they know what a strong hold 
he has on the ignorant masses, and consequently he is 
regarded as an asset of immense value to the reckless 
demagogues who are demanding independence for India. 
The fact remains that it is the common people who have 
been the principal victims of the subversive movements 
with which Mr. Gandhi has been identified, and it is in the 
interests of the masses, as well as in the interests of the other 
sections of the community, that the Government of India 
will be compelled to resort to firm measures should any 
attempt be made to give practical effect to the revolutionary 
programme adopted at Lahore. 

It is pertinent, in view of the present situation in India, 
to recall briefly the consequences of the two subversive 
movements in which the Mahatma was the prime mover. 
When the Rowlatt Bills were before the old Legislative 
Council Mr. Gandhi formulated a pledge which was taken 
by many of his followers, to the effect that, in the event of 
the Bills being passed, the persons concerned would “ refuse 
civilly to disobey these laws and such other laws as the 
committee to be hereafter appointed may think fit,” and 
that “in the struggle we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or property.” But the 
“passive resistance ” agitation which followed was not only 
characterised by shameless mendacity, but gave rise to 
violence and outrage both in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Northern India. It culminated in the Punjab rising, in 
which terrible loss of life was incurred. Moreover, encouraged 
by the belief that India was in open rebellion, Amanullah, 
then Amir of Afghanistan, embarked upon his attempted 
invasion of Indian territory which was not repulsed until 
many British and Indian soldiers had lost their lives. When 
he looked upon the fruits of “ passive resistance” the 
Mahatma fasted for three days, admitted that he had made 
a blunder of “‘ Himalayan dimensions,” and announced his 
willingness to assist in restoring peace. 

In the following year, however, he induced the Congress 
to adopt a policy of ‘* non-violent non-co-operation ’’ with 
Government, whereupon the Government of India, in an 
official Resolution, asserted that the full consummation of 
the hopes of those who were engaged in the movement would 
leave India defenceless against foreign aggression and 
internal chaos. The fears of those who saw the evil 
potentialities of this movement were soon realised. The 
Congress and the Khilafat Committee had joined hands 
with appalling results. Gross intimidation became rife over 
large parts of the country; rioting was widespread; in the 
year 1921 the military had to be called out on forty-seven 
oecasions. The Moplah rebellion in Malabar, which Sir 
Sankaran Nair declared to be directly due to the visit of 
Mr. Gandhi and his Khilafat associates, was the most terrible 
outcome of the movement. Thousands of unfortunate 
Hindus were murdered with horrible barbarity by the 


fanatical Moplahs, many were forcibly converted to the 
Moslem faith, women were outraged before their husbands’ 
eyes, Government offices were burned and looted and Hindu 
temples were sacked. When troops were engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion, Mr. Gandhi issued a manifesto in 
which he wrote: ‘‘ The forcible conversions are terrible, 
but the Moplah bravery must command admiration. These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it, they are fighting 
for what they consider is religious and in manner which 
they consider is religious.” He, therefore, urged the Indian 
Liberals to compel the Government to suspend hostilities 
and allow the leaders of the non-co-operators to induce the 
Moplahs to surrender. This appeal drew from Mrs. Besant 
the bitter retort that Government had merely intervened 
to save the victims from extermination. Mr. Gandhi would 
have hostilities suspended—‘‘so that the Moplahs may 
sweep down on the refugee camps and finish their work? ” 

The riots in Bombay on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s arrival in November, 1922, had a more sobering 
effect on the Mahatma. Unoffending Indians, Parsis and 
Europeans had been foully murdered by the mob and fifty- 
three of the rioters lost their lives before the disturbances 
were quelled. Mr. Gandhi thereupon published a charact- 
eristic manifesto in which he acknowledged that he “ was 
more instrumental than any other in bringing into being 
the spirit of revolt,” and intimated that he proposed hence- 
forward to observe every Monday a twenty-four hours’ fast 
until Swaraj was attained. He also announced that the 
project of inaugurating “ civil disobedience ” which he and 
his associates had decided upon could not be commenced 
unless a non-violent spirit were created. But this frame of 
mind proved transitory. The Government of India had 
meanwhile taken vigorous measures to deal with the 
terrorism practised by the volunteer associations and to 
protect the law-abiding against violence and coercion. At 
the next meeting of the Congress, therefore, Mr. Gandhi 
succeeded in inducing that organisation to assent to an 
extension of the volunteer movement, for which students 
were to be recruited, and to prepare for “ civil disobedience ” 
to the law. In pursuance of his campaign he presented an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy threatening that “ civil disobedi- 
ence”’ would be commenced at Bardoli unless all the 
non-co-operators who had been imprisoned were released, 
and a policy of non-interference with the “ non-violent ” 
operations of himself and his supporters were adopted. The 
Government of India replied to this challenge in words of 
stern warning, asserting that the issue now was the mainten- 
ance of those principles which lay at the root of all civilised 
government. The Mahatma, nevertheless, was about to 
inaugurate his “ civil disobedience” campaign at Bardoli 
when a massacre of Indian police officers at Chauri Chaura 
in the United Provinces by an infuriated mob, headed by 
“ national volunteers,” was reported. The Mahatma again 
expressed contrition. “God,” he said, “spoke clearly 
through Chauri Chaura. ... The tragedy of Chauri Chaura 
is really the index-finger. We dare not enter the Kingdom 
of Liberty with lip homage to Truth and Non-Violence.”’ 
Mr. Gandhi endeavoured to persuade the Congress to adopt 
his view, but that body passed resolutions in favour of 
** individual civil disobedience” as against “ mass civil 
disobedience ”—a distinction without much difference. Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest soon followed, and after he had pleaded 
guilty, he was sentenced to six years’ simple imprisonment. 
Two years later he was released. 

This brief recital of Mr. Gandhi’s political activities in 
the past provides an indication of the action he may take 
in the near future. If the occasion should arise, his influence 
with the masses will undoubtedly be exploited to the utmost 
by men who are neither visionaries nor non-violent. It is 
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a gratifying feature of the present situation, however, that 
strong resentment is being openly expressed by Moderate 
Indian politicians at the possibility of still another attempt 
being made to paralyse the administration of the country. 
India has suffered too much in recent years from campaigns 
of this kind; responsible men and women are weary of 
agitations which result in nothing but evil. The Govern- 
ment of India, moreover, have learned from experience the 
necessity of nipping lawlessness in the bud. No one who 
was in India at the time is likely to forget the feeling of 
relief which was experienced throughout the country when 
vigorous measures were taken to cope with the violence 
which characterised the non-co-operation movement and to 
put an end to the intimidation, and worse, of the “ national 
volunteers.” For it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
it is the peaceful, law-abiding Indian who is invariably the 
greatest sufferer in periods of unrest and disturbance arising 
from revolutionary campaigns. The European suffers little. 


THE CHARM 
OF CONSECUTIVENESS 


ESSIMISTS constantly tell us that what may be 
Pp called the snippet mind is on the increase. They 
lament the gradual ousting of long articles from the 
newspapers and foretell a time when no writer, though he 
were a new Macaulay, will be allowed to expand an article 
beyond a single paragraph. There has, I admit, been a 
rebellion against the tediousness of mere length—length 
for length’s sake—both in the press and in the pulpit, and 
probably in some instances it has been carried too far, 
but I do not think we shall ever see a triumphantly popular 
newspaper composed entirely of snippets. The human 
mind, even among primitive people, craves for continuity 
of interest, and easily becomes wearied if it is kept perpetu- 
ally shifting from one thing to another. In civilised 
countries the desire for consecutiveness becomes still 
stronger. You see evidence of this in the almost universal 
preference of long novels to short stories. As a rule, even 
the short stories that are most popular are those that are 
given continuity of interest by the presence of the same 
character or characters in a series of them. We have had 
the Stalky series, the Mowgli series and the Mulvaney series 
from Mr. Kipling, the Sherlock Holmes series from Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, and the Jeeves series from Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse; and I doubt if any of these authors would 
have achieved half his fame if no character had ever been 
permitted to appear in more than one story. The funny 
things in fiction are doubly funny when they happen to a 
character whom we already know and in whom therefore we 
have had something of a continuous interest. The exhilara- 
tion of reading is like the exhilaration of swimming or 
walking, and no man can be greatly exhilarated by a swim 
in a small bath ten feet long or by a walk in a yard the size 
of a drawing-room. This fact, I am sure, will falsify the 
sad prophecies of those who foresee the triumph of the 
snippet in journalism, in literature, and even in science. 

I became conscious of this longing for consecutiveness 
the other day when I picked up a curious book, Believe It 
or Not, by Mr. Robert L. Ripley. It is a book full of odd 
and to me fascinating information, and one can open it 
at almost any page in the confidence that one will come 
on something or other as wonderful as a miracle. But the 
worst of it is that one thing does not as a rule lead to another 
in its pages and that it is just as interesting to read back- 
wards as forwards. Thus it perpetually awakes curiosity, 
but curiosity is no sooner awake than it is asked to commit 
suicide in order to make room for a new curiosity. On one 


page, for instance, we are told that “if all the Chinese jn 
the world were to march four abreast past a given point, 
they would never finish passing though they marched for 
ever and ever.” That is undoubtedly a solemn thought 
that should bring the Yellow Peril home even to the most 
frivolous, and, having read it, I am in the mood for absorbing 
information about the Chinese, their politics, their character, 
their population, and their attitude to birth control. No 
sooner, however, has my mind taken a Chinese twist than 
it is dragged away to an explanation of the fact that 
Methuselah, the oldest man in the Bible, died before his 
father. Well, I can always read about Methuselah, the 
pioneer of longevity, but when I turn the page I find that 
he has disappeared and that his place has been taken by 
Charles Coghlan, who “died in 1889 and was buried in 
Galveston. When the tragic flood came his coffin was 
washed out to sea, and the Gulf Stream carried him around 
Florida and up the coast to Prince Edward Island—2,000 
miles distant—where he lived.” That is, undoubtedly, an 
extraordinary incident, worthy of a place in the legends of 
the saints. People say that miracles no longer happen; 
but all that has happened is that we no longer believe them 
to be miracles. So, at least, I tentatively thought when 
I read about the coffin of Charles Coghlan, and I should 
have liked the author to divagate upon the subject and to 
bring together other strange instances for comparison. 
Instead of this, however, he confronts me with a picture 
labelled “* The Human Pin-cushion,” to which he appends 
the information that “this Hindoo ascetic, of Singapore, 
walked three miles in the blazing sun with fifty spears 
(each fitted with a very sharp point) embedded in his 
flesh,” 

Now, I contend that these various facts, each interesting 
in itself, might become profoundly exciting if, in some 
fashion, they had been linked together. If the Hindu ascetic, 
for example, as he marched in the blazing sun with the 
fifty sharp spears embedded in his flesh, had met the Chinese 
walking four abreast in their endless walk round the world, 
and had been told by them how thousands of years ago they 
had met a very old man called Methuselah and how he 
attributed his long life to the fact that he had never walked 
about in the blazing sun with spears embedded in his flesh 
—that would have been the beginning of a story. There 
might even have been an angry scene in which the exas- 
perated ascetic took the fifty spears one by one from his 
body and hurled them at the Chinese as his answer to their 
falsehood. 

As it is, one has never time to become more than super- 
ficially interested. It takes time to get interested, just as 
it takes time to get a motor-car warmed up to its work. As 
we read these snippets, it is as though we had started a car 
in bottom gear and then were compelled to jump out of it 
and start another car in bottom gear, and so on with car 
after car without ever getting into the rhythm of real speed. 
Possibly, it is because of the low-gear interest, which is the 
best that snippets can give us, that we remember so few 
facts that are conveyed to us in this form. Yet many of 
the facts are surely astonishing enough to be memorable. 
There is the Fork-Tongued Fraulein, for instance, and there 
is Vaclav Kratochwill, of Prerau, Czechoslovakia, who has 
blue eyelashes. There is the chicken owned by James 
Cook, of New Bedford, Mass., that laid a perfectly square 
egg, and there is the great Zoroaster who “ lived on nothing 
but cheese for thirty years.” There is Henry Lewis, who 
made a run of forty-six when playing billiards with his 
nose. There is Madame Schwartz, of Berlin, who “ could 
understand a speech with the words pronounced backwards. : 
There is the French family whose surname was 1792, with 
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four sons named January 1792, February 1792, March 1792, 
and April 1792. March 1792, we are informed, died in 
September, 1904. Then there is Madame Jacqueline 
Montgaste, of Paris, who “was the mother of 17 children 
by 14 different husbands.” No less remarkable is Dr. 
Mary Austin, an active war-nurse, who “ in thirty-three 
years had forty-four children (13 twins and 6 triplets).” 
And if you are not yet sated with marvels, turn to the case 
of Pierre Defournel, of Barjac Vivarais, who “ was the 
father of three children each born in a different century.” 
“ The first boy,” we are told, “‘ was born in 1699, the second 
in 1738, and the third in 1801. Each child was a boy and 
each was born of a different wife. -Defournel married his 
third wife when he was 120 years old and she was only 19. 
He died in 1809 at the robust old age of 129.” The truth 
is, it is impossible to read this book except in the mood of 
Dominie Sampson. There are marvels enough here to 
make the most extravagant grotesques of Dickens seem 
tame and ordinary. 

Yet, somehow, there is no cumulative effect of marvel. 
There is more of the marvellous in a single story of The 
Arabian Nights than in all these snippet wonders. Vaclav 
Kratochwill with the blue eyelashes never meets Madame 
Schwartz who could understand a speech with the words 
pronounced backwards, The fork-tongued Fraulein and 
March 1792 remain for ever strangers. Here are materials 
for a Victor Hugo romance, but the romance is never told. 
One would be far more deeply interested in far less interesting 
things if only they were shown in some relation to each 
other—if only we were permitted, indeed, to be interested 
in any of them long enough to get the real rhythm of interest 
going. Without this rhythm of interest we cannot even be 
attentive, in any serious sense of the word, and unless we 
are attentive to the point of absorption, we enjoy only half 
the pleasure of reading. 

A great epigrammatist, such as La Rochefoucauld, can 
engross our attention even in single sentences. But, on the 
other hand, his maxims are linked in a kind of consecutive- 
ness by his philosophy. There is no comparable link between 
such statements as “ There is no cork in cork-legs. The name 
comes from Dr. Cork who invented them,” and “ Rameses II., 
the famous Pharaoh, was the father of 162 children— 
111 boys and 51 girls.” It is very interesting to learn that 
Pierre Loti confessed that he had never read anything, and 
it is extremely interesting to learn that a French peasant 
called Bidault was born with two noses. But the interest 
of the one fact does not add anything to the interest of the 
other. The compiler has brought together enough facts to 
form the basis of a philosophy, and has introduced enough 
characters to people an epic, just as the compiler of a dic- 
tionary brings together all the words necessary for writing 
the plays of Shakespeare. That Shakespeare is better 
reading than a dictionary, however, is due largely to the 
fact that he is more consecutive and that he uses words in 
relation to each other. A dictionary is a useful book, but 
its snippet use of even the noblest words will prevent 
it from ever being read with that engrossing excitement 
with which we read Hamlet. I am all in favour of brevity, 
iN Opposition to those who have a passion for length for 
length’s sake, and I am sure the modern insistence on 
brevity has had as many good as bad results. But we also 
long to be given enough time with a subject for our interest 
to grow warm. Just because this does not happen in 
Believe it or Not, I shall have forgotten to-morrow the name 
of the Edinburgh man who sneezed 690 times in succession 
in 1927, and the name of the man in Chicago who took 
twenty years to compile a complete pack of cards by picking 
them up in the street. 7. %, 


Correspondence 
THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—May I say that in my opinion your article{this week on 
India fails to give your readers a true appreciation of thejsituation 
there? In the first place you belittle the representative/character 
of the Indian National Congress. I will not quarrel with your 
analysis, and am prepared to agree that by all the}standards of 
regularly constituted democratic assemblies in GreatjBritain the 
Congress is ridiculously unrepresentative. But IndiaZis Fnot 
England, and I would contend that for practical purposes,€far 
more truly and fully than, say, Mussolini represents§Italy"jor 
Stalin Russia, Congress in its own peculiar Indian manner repre- 
sents politically-minded India. So while you come to the 
conclusion that ‘henceforth the Congress Party may—indeed 
must—be ignored,” I would suggest the exactly opposite opinion. 
The Congress Party and its demands must not—indeed cannot—- 
be ignored. 

You admit that “* the ostensible demands of the Indian National 
Liberal Federation are only slightly less absurd than those of 
the Congress,” and naturally do not find its leaders “ very 
helpful.” The fact that we have to face is that political India 
is to-day demanding ‘“‘ complete independence ” or that ‘‘ Dominion 
status, which from a practical point of view is almost the same.” 

What is to be our answer to that demand? Non possumus ? 
Then indeed “the only possible policy of the Government of 
India would be to sit tight and govern, employing the ample 
forces which are at its disposal for the preservation of law and 
order.” I give you credit for not being enamoured of this 
** Govern-them-and-no-damned-nonsense ” attitude. What alter- 
native do you offer? ‘We cannot give democracy and self- 
government to India. We have got to force it upon her, and 
force it in our own way.” You may bring a horse to the water, 
but can you make it drink? To me at least your suggestion 
appears almost as foolish and unworkable—if I may be pardoned 
a comparison that must needs appear peculiarly insulting to you— 
as any Congress proposal, for surely you cannot “‘ force ” “ self- 
government.” ‘A very firm Government—which will ignore 
extremists ”’ will, in my opinion, last not “* for ten years or so,” 
but for just such a period, longer or shorter, as it is able to repress 
the national uprisings which will ultimately overthrow it. 

Is there then no middle course between ‘ strong Government ” 
and that immediate withdrawal of our soldiers and administrators, 
which might or might not end in the anarchy you so confidently 
predict? I believe it could be found, but I venture to suggest 
that we should first have to adopt a spirit and an attitude almost 
exactly the reverse of that which you advocate. 

If we are in earnest to allow India self-government, the “‘ we 
must ”? do this or that so constantly repeated in your concluding 
paragraphs must be thought out again in terms of what India 
ean and will do. A single illustrative example will perhaps 
suffice. You say “A Sapru will help us, if we consult him.” 
Will he? I doubt it, for your Sapru aspires to hold the helm of 
Government in his own hands—and it is for us to visualise in a 
not distant future our helping such a Sapru, if and when he 
consults us. 

The proposed Round-Table Conference—whatever its fate may 
now be—was a step in the right direction, for the British dictation 
so abhorrent to, and distrusted by, Indian politicians of every 
school was there to give place to consultation upon equal terms. 
The time has arrived when the Indian voice must increasingly 
predominate in settling the destiny of India. Are we prepared to 
accept that? Can the Indian be persuaded to believe in our 
bona fides? If an affirmative answer to these questions can be 
found, plans for overcoming the tremendous difficulties will also 
be discovered. If, however, the answers are negative, the prospect 
seems to me black indeed.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR DAVIES. 

Ivy Gates, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

January 5th. 


[The only possible answer to any demand at the present time 
either for complete independence or for Dominion status is 
indeed ‘“* Non possumus.” Both alike remain only remote possi- 
bilities which may or may not some day be realised. When we 
wrote that we must “ force self-government on India” what we 
meant was merely that if the Congress Party persist in boycotting 
the Central and Provincial legislatures we must, ignoring Congress, 
still carry those on in co-operation with the moderate parties in 
order to create a class of trained legislators and administrators— 
whether Gandhi likes it or not. For the rest we do not seriously 
disagree with Mr. Davies’ letter except in his estimate of the 
representative character of the Congress Party.—Eb., N.S.] 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL DOCTRINES 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s article in your issue of Dec. 28th 
must have been interesting, but surprising, reading to those who are 
acquainted at first hand with American conditions. ‘ It,” writes 
Mr. Huddleston, referring to the United States, ‘* has largely gone 
back to the idealistic Socialism of William Morris,’ because 
manufactured articles are distributed among all classes, and 
because prosperity is, broadly speaking, shared by the whole of 
the people. 

It is true the standard of living in America is higher than in 
Europe, but America is a very long way indeed from abolishing 
gross inequalities of income. The contrast between the wealthy 
American and the worker is as apparent to-day as it was when 
Henry George wrote his famous book. The average wage per 
adult worker is estimated between $25 and $30 a week, i.e., £5 to 
£6. This is considerably higher than the average wage in this 
country, but against this must be set (a) the higher cost of living, 
and (b) the lack of social services provided in the States—the 
American worker has no National Health Insurance, no unemploy- 
ment benefit, and no old age pension. Nor, for that matter, are 
there widows’ and orphans’ pensions or parochial relief. 

Mr. Huddleston must not be deceived by the automobiles, 
radios, gramophones and washing machines he saw in the workers’ 
possession. The American worker mortgages his future income 
to own such things. When bad times come—and they do come 
even in America, for the labour turnover is very heavy and the 
unemployment figure varies between one and three millions—he 
loses his possessions, not by pawning them as does the English 
worker, but by returning them to the manufacturer, who takes 
back the goods in lieu of the payment of instalments. This helped 
to delay for some years the over-production “ laws ”’ laid down by 
the economists, which Mr. Sisley Huddleston claims America has 
disproved. 

Inflation which followed mass production has brought about 
the inevitable collapse, and now America is in the throes of a 
business recession, which only the combined efforts of the 
economists, industrialists and President Hoover can hope to 
alleviate. 

Mr. Huddleston’s theories as theories are interesting, but they 
are not those of William Morris, the idealist, nor have they been 
carried out in America as he thinks. My reasons for saying this 
are: 

(1) because mass production has led to over-production, to 
cope with which there has been a forced stimulus to con- 
sumption through (a) instalment selling, (b) wasteful advertising, 
and (c) Stock Exchange inflation ; 

(2) because prosperity is not shared equally by the people, 
(a) the wage average being $30 a week, (b) industrial production 
and profits have increased while wages have remained fairly 
stationary, (c) the unemployed are now estimated at three 
millions ; 

(3) because the American ideal is success as envisaged in 
terms of business and money, and not in terms of service to 
the community. This it is that makes the American outlook 
unacceptable to Socialists.—Yours, etc., ERnest DAVIES. 

85 Ormonde Gate, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

December 31st. 





To the Editor of Tut New SratTEesMAn, 


Sir,—The article in your issue of Dec. 28th by Mr. Huddleston 
is most interesting and suggestive, but how far is it true of the 
mass of American industry? One has heard in recent times of 
most bitter industrial strife, and astoundingly low wages in the 
Southern States. Mr. Huddleston tells us that ‘in the United 
States the caste system does not exist.” This is surely an over- 
drawn picture. There may be no castes of titles, etc., but are 
there none of wealth, or amongst the various grades of workers? 
With all the wealth that has gone to the workers as their share, 
are there not as great or even greater differences in wealth in 
the U.S.A. as in Britain? 

There is no hint in Mr. Huddleston’s article of the high tariff 
behind which manufacturers and workers sheltered from the 
competition of cheap European or even of still cheaper Indian, 
Chinese or Japanese goods; their enormous home market secure, 
they have been given the chance to go ahead with improvements 
of every kind, and with an expanding output; so that now, 
despite high wages, they can in some cases produce at prices 
which are as cheap as or even cheaper than our prices here. But 
by all means let us examine the causes of American prosperity, 
and I welcome Mr. Huddleston’s article as one which will stir us 
to think more deeply about the question and, as far as we can, to 
act.— Yours, etc., J. S. M. Jack. 

Foxbar, Paisley. 

December 30th. 


To the Editor of Tur NEW STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I read with some astonishment Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s 
article on America’s New Industrial Doctrines. The picture 
painted by Mr. Huddleston does not correspond in the very least 
to reality. It is merely a reproduction of the ‘* boost” that is 
pumped into credulous foreigners by American manufacturers, 
The larger proportion of American industrialists run their 
industries so inefficiently and maintain prices at such a fearful 
level, that they sit behind their huge tariff walls and shiver in 
fear of British efficiency and British prices. As another unnamed 
correspondent of yours points out in the same issue, they spend 
vast sums yearly in order to increase these walls, lest they should 
be put into the much-dreaded position of having to face British 
and foreign competition. In the shipping industry where tariff 
walls do not apply, they resort to subsidies on a gigantic scale 
for the same purpose. 

It is obviously desirable that British industry should be 
maintained, whoever controls it, in a high state of efficiency, and 
criticism that serves this end is to be welcomed, but no good 
purpose is served by imaginary pictures of American or German 
superiority. In certain instances they are superior, in many 
they are definitely inferior. In almost every industry, however, 
whether their wages are higher, as in America, or lower, as in 
Germany, our industrial competitors in both these countries 
themselves allege, in the most unmistakable terms, that they 
cannot live in their own markets if they have to face British 
competition without protection. And in those export markets 
where all meet on equal terms, both groups do in fact use their 
artificially high prices in the home market to enable them to 
meet British competition. 

It is only in exceptional instances, e.g., the motor industry in 
America and the dyeing industry in Germany, that they are 
really prepared to meet us without the aid of either tariff or 
subsidies.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR COLEGATE, 

Britannia Iron Works, 

Gainsborough. 
January Ist. 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT BILL 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have not the time, and you, probably, have not the 
space, for a full reply to Mr. W. J. Turner’s unusually perverse 
and dangerous article; but may I make a few remarks upon it? 
Much as I enjoy his weekly trapeze-act, I have often suspected 
that his grasp was uncertain, but so long as he confined his per- 
formance to the airy heights of music, in which I pretend no 
knowledge, I gave him the benefit of the doubt. Now that he 
has rashly descended to practical affairs, I no longer suspect. 
Last week’s article (if I may repeat a favourite saying) was like 
the thirteenth stroke of a crazy clock, which not only is itself 
discredited, but casts a shade of doubt over all previous assertions. 

He says that ** Mr. A. P. Herbert,’ in Punch, “* gave one more 
demonstration of his ability to disguise the badness of a case by 
ingenious ridicule of the other side.” A strange comment on a 
couple of articles as to which I was upbraided by many for being 
“too serious.” But I am very ready to drop the “ ingenious 
ridicule ” and state the “‘ bad case” with the heavy solemnity 
which Mr. Turner apparently (and understandably) prefers. 

I attacked this Bill because 

(1) In detail it is unjust and unworkable (as its promoters, 
supporters, and Mr. Turner, now admit—but only admitted after 
a little “« ingenious ridicule’). 

(2) Not only the details but the main principle of the Bill 
is wrong; and therefore it should never have had a Second 
Reading. 

(3) It was promoted, ex parte, by wealthy “ interests,” and 
so ignorantly or thoughtlessly prepared that if any other trade 
but music had been concerned, it would have been thrown out 
as insulting both to the trade and the House of Commons. _ 

(4) Not only would it injure the British composer, but it 
would involve a breach of our international agreements (this, 
I am credibly informed, is the opinion of the Law Officers). _ 

(5) Not only would it injure the British composer, but it 
would not even deal effectively with the Performing Right 
Society, at which it is said to be aimed. The Bill applies only 
to music ‘“ published after the passing of the Act”; and 

therefore with regard to all music published before the passing 
of the Act, the P.R.S. would be able to continue its alleged 
“exactions ” as before. (N.B.—One of the certain effects of 
the Bill would be that no sane composer of ‘* good” music 
would ever publish again : and it is strange to find the musical 
expert of THE New STATESMAN supporting a measure which 
must provoke the withholding of music from public circulation 
and enjoyment.) 


I hold no brief for the P.R.S.; but if the case for it is a bad 
case let there be a Bill to deal with it; this Bill does not 
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mention it, does not even kill it anonymously. If everything 
its worst enemies say about the P.R.S. were sound and true, 
this Bill would still be indefensible. ‘ It is obvious from the 
constitution of the board,” says Mr. Turner, “that its chief 
concern is not with such kinds of music as Sir Edward Elgar’s 
oratorios or the more serious choral, orchestral, and operatic 
works.” Possibly : but the Bill, as it stands (and we can only 
deal with the Bill as it stands) is concerned with those kinds of 
music, with all kinds of music. Hence the “ ingenious ridi- 
cule.” And nowhere does Mr. Turner, nowhere did the House 
of Commons, suggest a way by which this Bill can be amended 
so that it will kill the P.R.S. without killing the composer as 
well. ‘* All this indignation in the Press about twopence,” says 
Mr. Turner amazingly, “is mere uninformed or disingenuous 
claptrap.” (But since when has it been claptrap to argue 
seriously against the terms of a measure which has been read 
a second time by the House of Commons? I know that a 
Select Committee is not, in procedure, an ordinary Committee ; 
put at this stage we are bound to take the Bill seriously, or our 
case goes by default.) Mr. Turner goes on: ‘* The supporters 
of the Bill were in agreement that it would have to be amended 
on that point so as to avoid causing injustice to composers.” 
But what do they mean by amendment “on that point”? 
Do they mean 3d. instead of 2d.? 4d.? 5d.? 6d.? Make it 
1s. and the Bill is still fantastic. Put in a schedule to cover all 
the different categories of music, and you still have the principles 
of the maximum wage and the closed market, which no other 
producer is asked to accept. Mr. Turner talks nebulously 
about “‘ limiting profits’ as in the case of ‘ public utility 
companies.” But this Bill does not limit profits—it limits 
wages. In any case, are composers of music to be put on the 
same footing as the water-supply and the gas-companies? 
And if so, why not Mr. Turner and the other dramatists? I 
write (or try to write) both libretti for music and “ straight ” 
plays. Why should my prose be free and my verse controlled 
by Parliament ? 

But I will not repeat all the 101 arguments against this Bill. 
Really, Sir, all this is not “ ingenious ridicule,’ but a plain 
statement of common sense and common justice. I strongly 
advise Mr. Turner to confine his musical articles to the subject 
of music, in which department few people understand enough 
of what he says to contradict him; for when he adventures into 
the harsh light of practical politics he becomes intelligible and 
gives himself away.—Yours, etc., A. P. HERBERT. 

Hammersmith, W. 6. 

[Mr. Turner writes: It is not true that the promoters and 
supporters of the Bill admitted its inadequacy “ only after a little 
ingenious ridicule.’ Mr. A. P. Herbert’s two articles entitled 
“Why Twopence?’”’ appeared in Punch on December 4th and 
11th respectively, whereas the debate from which I quoted took 
place in the House on November 22nd and in that debate the 
sponsors of the Bill admitted all the serious points which Mr. 
Herbert makes. The conduct of the Performing Right Society 
has made some Bill necessary. The Select Committee is now 
busy trying to devise a just measure. Mr. A. P. Herbert may 
continue to make his jokes about twopence, but they are 
essentially irrelevant.] 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Turner has, I think, fallen into an easy analogy 
in the matter of the publisher’s right to share in performing fees 
of music. A play often secures performances without previous 
publication. A piece of music, on the other hand, rarely does so; 
and it costs approximately as much to engrave and print a short 
orchestral piece as to print a play. As mechanical music steadily 
supersedes that personally produced, the sales must continuously 
fall to the point at which they are unprofitable; and the 
publisher can quite fairly bargain for a share of all receipts 
before he lays out the necessary capital. The iniquity of the 
Bill lies in its making the performing fee a function of the number 
of copies sold. The two matters have not a constant relation to 
each other. Nor, by the way, is the date of publication related, 
as Mr. Turner seems to think, to the date of expiry of copyright, 
which depends now entirely on the date of the death of the 
author. 

The fees asked by the Performing Right Society are not in 
themselves high, but they naturally seem so to people who have 
been accustomed to use copyrights in the past without paying for 
them at all.—Yours, etc., KENNETH CURWEN. 

24 Berners Street, W.1. 

January 6th. 


JANE AUSTEN 
To the Editor of Tusk New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Y our reviewer has treated Jane Austen unfairly—perhaps 
that is a good thing, for she has plenty of flatterers—but to 
compare her novels with The Rape of the Lock is ridiculous. Pope 


never achieved anything beyond a brilliant mastery of verse, 
and The Rape of the Lock is a good example of his superb versifica- 
tion; no one would nowadays maintain that fine versification is 
the noblest thing a poet can aim for—not even Johnson believed 
that. If the aim of poetry is the sublime (using the word in a 
wide sense), Pope missed poetry, and must rank in the second 
class. So a comparison between Pope and Jane Austen leads 
to this : That as Pope was a second-rate poet, Jane Austen must 
have been a second-rate novelist ; but this is false. No one would 
suggest that sublimity should be the first object of a novelist, 
for it is only possible for the two classes of poets and novelists to 
flourish if their fields are widely different ; you can hardly define a 
novelist’s field with a pretence at accuracy outside a long essay. 
But roughly it is the drawing of lively human characters; that is 
the main need. Incident and suchlike come in afterwards, and 
are far less important—indeed, Sterne showed that there need not 
be incident at all. Then, if the aim of a novelist is to give a live 
picture of humanity, it is absurd to say that Jane Austen was a 
second-rate writer : her characters are as living as Tolstoy’s—that 
is to say, it is as easy to imagine their lives before the story and 
afterwards, to see traces of their natures in your friends, to be fond 
of them and to feel their companionship. Emma’s character is 
drawn with just as delicate touches as the subtle Anna Karenina. 
Both Tolstoy and Jane Austen were splendid artists, and their 
art was to represent human beings in a natural manner. Tolstoy 
happened to be a poet too, and Jane Austen was not—hence there 
was sublimity in his work. But the accident of being a poet does 
not make him necessarily a greater novelist ; neither is it a reason 
for carping at Jane Austen. Using such an argument you might 
say that Keats was a worse poet than Scott, because he could not 
tell a story properly. If you wish to compare Jane Austen and 
Tolstoy (it is a waste of time), you must compare them as novelists, 
and not concern yourself with their other talents—for instance, 
with their perception of the sublime. 

One other thing. Your reviewer objected to the confined space 
of Jane Austen’s novels and of the absence of any reference to the 
Napoleonic wars; as Mr. Herbert Read has pointed out, the 
greatest epics describe the life of a small community, large enough 
to comprehend the range of emotions but small, so that the writer 
may be able to study his characters closely and intimately. It 
is so with Emma as it is with the Iliad and Tristram Shandy. The 
background may be narrow and the characters need not be great— 
Uncle Toby was not. But in a sublime epic there must be 
national feeling; in a great novel there need not. There is 
only one thing necessary—to have made a subtle and loving study 
of humanity : if a novelist has done that she can let wars and 
politics and poetry and sublimity go to the devil.—Yours, etc., 

Bamburgh. Tuomas Hopckin. 

January 5th. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The complacent insensibility of your reviewer's notice 
of Miss Thomson’s Jane Austen offers a target but no bull’s-eye. 
I have not the arrogance to constitute myself the advocate of 
genius and perfection (an alliance which is clearly distasteful to 
your reviewer). But surely E. E. K. should become a historian 
rather than a literary critic, if he believes that to know that 
Hoche had sailed and the fleet had mutinied is more important 
than to know the secrets of the human heart. And by the 
dictates of what strange new esthetic protocol does thunder take 
precedence over whispers ? 

Your reviewer dislikes Miss Austen because she is not someone 
else, and her view of life because it is not a different view of life. 
This attitude is as much the negation of criticism as the censor’s 
prohibition of subjects and not the treatment of subjects is the 
negation of a reasonable conception of censorship. 

No doubt your office was at fault in not sending E. E. K. a 
panoramic masterpiece to which he could do more than justice; 
for as Coleridge said, ‘“‘ All good criticism is praise,” and we 
probably all of us only really understand what we admire. 

The Wharf, Sutton Courtney, Yours, etc., 

Berks. ELIzABETE BIBESCO. 
January 7th. 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In Mr. Byron’s article and in all the letters that have 
succeeded it, what appears to me to be the fundamental task 
of the “ liberal education’? has escaped mention. I mean, the 
training of boys and girls to use their leisure. I believe that girls’ 
schools are on the whole more adequate in this respect than boys’ 
schools; but the average public school is sadly deficient in any 
such training. The cult of athletics is, of course, the principal 
and almost only attempt to tackle the problem, and the results 
of this early training are sufficiently obvious in the after-life of 
public school men. But for the rest, the public school boy learns 
almost nothing. There may be sporadic debating societies, 
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musical societies, natural history societies, photographic societies, 
and even literary societies or branches of the League of Nations 
Union; but for the most part these are precarious, and as a rule 
unenthusiastic, and possessed of but a small membership. As 
for the libraries, the fiction part is usually filled with rubbish on 
which the majority of the school feeds, and the reference part is 
rarely used except for school work. Reading as a pastime, one 
may, I think, safely assert, is almost never learnt at a public 
school except by accident. Then there is the manual side— 
carpentry, engineering, etc.—which usually carries on a very 
languid existence. 

As regards the actual school work, the state of affairs is no 
better. I am certainly not with those who think that at school 
a boy should begin training for his future job; and the public 
schools, I am glad to say, do not lean to this opinion. But 
neither do they incline to the contrary opinion, namely, that 
school lessons should, as much as school recreation, be a training 
in leisure. For this reason I agree that science, when regarded as 
** stinks,” should find small place in the school curriculum; but 
on the more general side of biology and physics in particular, and 
their relation to other departments of life, 1 think it hard to lay 
too much stress. Latin and Greek will serve an equally useful 
purpose in cultivating the mind and its literary and intellectual 
judgments, but this must not be divorced from modern history, 
languages and literature. In these reading must be cultivated 
as something that the pupil wants to do, not as a task set by 
the pedagogue. Then there is the equally important active side 
of essay writing and discussion on general subjects, equally 
inadequate in their present practice. 

I have perhaps omitted other and important functions of the 
liberal education, such as the development of character, in order 
to stress my one point; but I maintain that this is an exceedingly 
important point, and would call to bear me witness the average 
public schocl man of to-day who goes to the ’Varsity and from 
there into a profession: what does he do with his leisure but 
play games, go to the cinema, read detective novels, and drink ? 

11 Belmont Road, Yours, etc., 

Reigate, Surrey. Evan A. Biss. 


“ON FRITTERING ” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article “‘ On Frittering’’ reminds me of a story 
which I recently heard of the late Professor Jowett, and which 
was new to me. Not long before his death Jowett was sitting 
with two other aged Dons over the fire, and remarked : ‘‘ We have 
sought for truth and sometimes found it; but have we had much 
fun?” This reflection is to my mind at least as mortifying as 
Greville’s.—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 

January 8th. 


Miscellany 


THE CASE OF THE SWAN 
\ GERMAN—Professor Kantorowicz—has just written 


a book in which there occurs this handsome 

sentence: ‘‘ To-day, chivalry as a mass pheno- 
menon, as a demand of the public conscience, is still to be 
found only in one country—England.” 

Had Professor Kantorowicz, I instantly wondered, been 
impelled to a judgment of such personal chivalry as this 
by the case of the swan? But no; the case of the swan 
is still too recent, I realised, to have got into anybody’s 
book. Yet how admirably it would have illustrated the 
Professor’s generous conclusion ! 

‘* But what,” may ask somebody who missed the affair— 
or, let us suppose, some foreigner who sees us in a light 
less gratifying than the Professor— is the case of the swan?” 

Well, the case occurred in England the other day—and 
very little of it could conceivably have occurred anywhere 
else. ‘‘Swan Causes Big Commotion,” ran the headline 
in an evening paper, and the description was not exaggerated. 
The original event, it is true, might have happened anywhere. 
A man, fishing in a pond on the outskirts of London, 
accidentally hooked the pond’s swan. The swan gave 
battle furiously; the line broke; the hook remained in the 
bird’s mouth, and the bird swam away, screaming. 

So far the thing is a mere accident, regrettable but trivial; 





certainly not an event to cause more than a small and strictly 
local commotion, or to earn an article in a London paper, 
But mark what follows : 


Responding to the pitiable cries of the swan, residents on the 
estate hurried to the pond. Their attempts to induce the bird to 
leave the water were unavailing. 


Well, even this might have happened elsewhere. After all, 
the residents had a personal interest in the matter; if the 
swan was not theirs, at least they had communal rights 
in the pond, and opportunities for observing the swan as 
he magnificently adorned it. 

But was that all? It was not. The residents, failing 
to persuade the swan to land, bethought them of that 
bulwark of their lives, that pride of their country and envy 
of all other countries—the policeman. The policeman was 
called and came; several policemen were called and came, 
To no purpose. The swan, it was found, did not admit the 
authority of policemen. He went on swimming; he went 
on screaming; it was intolerable. 

Happy thought! If not a policeman (who, after all, 
has his punitive as well as his beneficent occasions), then 
surely an R.S.P.C.A. man would convince the swan of 
motives completely disinterested, eagerly remedial? Alas! 
The R.S.P.C.A. man, even though an Inspector, “ could 
not [as the paper notes] coax the bird nearer.” 

It is at this point, we feel, that the purely English 
character of the proceedings makes itself felt. For did the 
residents and the policemen and the Inspector of the 
R.S.P.C.A. shrug their shoulders, turn away, remark that 
it was a pity the bird was such a fool, and resume their 
various avocations, leaving the swan to suffer and die? 
Nothing of the sort. Their united determination to save 
the swan in spite of himself became stronger than ever, 
and they sent for Mr. Blank. 

Now, here, I have to confess myself at a loss. What 
Mr. Blank? Why Mr. Blank? Whence all this sublime 
faith in one out of all the various Mr. Blanks inhabiting 
houses in Blanksbury? I cannot say, for the paper does 
not say. All that the paper says is this: ‘ Eventually 
Mr. Blank, an ex-member of the District Council, was 
called ’—and it is difficult to think of any branch of a 
District Councillor’s duties that would fit him pre-eminently 
for the rescue of swans. 

The thing is inexplicable; mystery enfolds it. It is like 
one of those hiatuses, occurring in fairy-stories of our youth, 
which adults were never able to fill satisfactorily, and which 
therefore became fields for unending speculation and 
surmise. But, though we shall never understand why 
Mr. Blank should have been called, the sequel (exactly as in 
a fairy-story) proves that the action was a right action— 
an action, indeed, of supreme genius. 

“In a few minutes,” we read, “ he arrived,”’ and we duly 
admire his dispatch. But there is more, far more, to Mr. 
Blank than mere dispatch. For he arrived “ with a lorry 
on which were two boats and a set of nets.” A few minutes. 
A lorry. Two boats. A set of nets. Is it not stupendous? 
Which of us could have equalled Mr. Blank in promptness, 
in unlimited resources, in rich imagination ? 

After that, of course, the thing was done; no swan, how- 
ever recalcitrant, could hope to outwit Mr. Blank. “ Men 
entered the boats, extended the nets, and soon caught and 
landed the swan. Three strong men had to hold down the 
swan while the hook was extracted.” 

But is even that the end? By no means. “ About 4 
thousand people saw the operation,” continues the paper; 


and the great main road overlooking the pond was blocked. 
““Motor-cars were standing three deep. Omnibuses had 
difficulty in forcing a passage through the crowd. Tourists 
in motor-coaches from Manchester, Newcastle and Bir- 
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mingham drew up in a line and visitors in side-cars and 
motor-cycles added to the confusion.” 

At this point I can imagine my foreign listener putting 
jn a sceptical objection or two. 

“J should call all that mere mass curiosity |” 

“ No, chivalry—as you shall hear, if you will have patience 
to the end.” 

“Well, anyhow, what about the Englishman being the 
most insatiable sportsman in the world? 
to deny that? ” 

“That,” I should have to reply, “is quite different. 
Where sport is concerned, the average Englishman has 
developed in himself a knack for what can only be called 
self-paralysis; he has rendered himself immune from any 
share in the sufferings of a fox, a pheasant, an otter or a 
stag, by convincing himself for centuries that he is destroying 
pests or circulating money or giving pleasurable excitement 
to the object of his sport. But a swan! Swans are 
different. Swans are not meant to be hooked like fish; and 
therefore, in face of such an untoward event, the real 
Englishman emerges : his tender heart and his altruism and 
his passionate acceptance of responsibility—in short, that 
‘chivalry as a mass phenomenon ’ noted by the Professor.” 

And, while the foreigner was still rudely snorting over 
this, I should add, ‘** Nor have you yet heard the end of the 
swan’s story. It is this: ‘The swan, which belongs to 
Mrs. Dash, was taken in an ambulance to the local hospital 
after the first-aid treatment.’ ” 

“And after that?” (The foreigner may even have been 
surprised into a smile by the ambulance and the local 
hospital.) 

“There is no ‘ after that.’ We shall never hear any more 
about the swan, for the swan has now ceased to be ‘ news.’ 
Unless, indeed, he should die, and there should occur any- 
thing unusual in the way of obsequies. But the swan 
will not die. Doctors, nurses, patients, visitors, errand- 
boys—all those, in fact, who can by any means get near 
the swan—will unite in patient, protracted efforts that 
will result in the swan remaining alive. For this is England, 
and of such stuff are the English made.” 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


You’re not going 


OPERA AT THE SCALA 


TAKE off my hat to Mr. Robert Stuart, who is re- 
| sponsible for the present season of opera in English 

at the Scala Theatre. Two of the productions I have 
seen so far do him great credit as director, and before writing 
of them in detail I should like to advise everyone to make 
haste to see Julius Caesar and La Finta Giardiniera while 
there is still the opportunity. There will be one performance 
of each of these operas to be given when these lines appear 
in print, and I am sure that there is at the present moment 
no better or more enjoyable entertainment in London. 

As a rule one looks forward to English operatic ventures 
with considerable anxiety. I have quivered with irritation 
and misery at the Court Theatre, Sloane Square, and at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, during some operatic per- 
formances I have heard there. Bad orchestras, poor con- 
ducting, tasteless and vulgar productions, insipid settings 
and a cheap catchpenny style of acting, full of mannerisms 
and a familiar ingratiatingness, must surely be nauseating to 
many people, and from these defects Mr. Stuart’s present 
season at the Scala is largely if not wholly free. This is 
partly because he has gone outside the usual circles and has 
found allies in young musicians of superior quality, many of 
whom owe much of their training and opportunities to the 
admirable work which has been going on during the past 
ten years at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Now, at the Scala Theatre we have got genuine English 
productions full of freshness and vigour which do something 
to reveal the latent talent which is awaiting use and develop- 
ment. 

Handel’s Julius Cesar was one of his Italian operas com- 
posed for the London public and first produced in 1724. 
Some idea of how life has been speeded up between the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries is given by the fact 
that in the original this opera takes five and a half hours. 
Mr. Gervase Hughes, who has edited the present production, 
has reduced the opera to within two and a half hours, and 
he has rearranged the parts of Cesar, Ptolemy and Sextus, 
which were originally written for male sopranos. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that he did not also rearrange the part of 
Nirenus, in which Mr. James Barr struggled to give us some 
idea of that indefinite (and to me unpleasing) tone-quality 
which is neither masculine nor feminine; but from an 
historical point of view it gave the opera some eighteenth- 
century colour and avoided a possible monotony. The 
text, by Nicola Haym, was translated by Mr. Robert Stuart, 
and I am not certain whether Mr. Stuart deliberately in- 
tended to make fun of this eighteenth-century libretto, but 
he undoubtedly did not go out of his way to avoid the 
obviously ludicrous, and one of many comic and unexpected 
moments in the opera was when Ptolemy dismissed his 
general Achillas after an impassioned recitative, with a 
loud “Tush!” Mr. Norman Marshall, who produced the 
play, also introduced a spirit of historical humour into the 
ballet pantomime, and at moments we were induced by the 
actors’ gestures to feel a little too obviously that stage and 
audience were in a conspiracy to amuse themselves. If 
Julius Caesar were a masterpiece of eighteenth-century 
musical art, as some of Gluck’s operas, for example, are, 
then this would not have been the right way to have pro- 
duced it; but in spite of its beauty, it was conceived by 
Handel as an entertainment and it may be treated by us 
as one in our own way so long as we don’t spoil it. For 
my part, I laughed heartily at the battle in the third act 
and would not have missed that almost inspired piece of 
pantomime, nor did these and other less acceptable humours 
spoil my enjoyment of the magnificent music which this 
charming opera contains. 

Some of the singing was very good. Mr. Arthur Fear’s 
Cesar, in particular, was fine throughout. Of all the cast his 
performance was the most consistently good; he never lost 
dignity of bearing, his enunciation was clear and his singing of 
the fine aria in the last act most impressive. Miss Gwyneth 
Edwards, who took the part of Cleopatra, suffered from being 
wrongly produced. There was no need to make Cieopatra 
behave like a kittenish minx, with ridiculous mincing 
gestures, when disguised as a serving-maid. On the other 
hand Miss Edwards has a fine voice, with a certain glittering 
quality which suited some of her arias—especially ‘* Cupid’s 
arrows ’’—very well indeed, and she showed when she 
emerged from her disguise that she could act and walk with 
dignity and charm. The setting and costumes were designed 
by Hedley Briggs, and they narrowly escaped and did not 
always escape from that commonplace play-box prettiness 
which we associate with Hammersmith. But some of the 
costumes were good, and a little more taste in colour and 
line would have transformed some of the scenes into some- 
thing really good. The whole production of Julius Casar 
suffered from that pretty artiness which is the very 
antithesis of true art, but on the musical side it was to some 
extent straightforward, modest and without tricks. Mr. 
Gervase Hughes, who conducted, is obviously inexperienced 
and deficient in the conductor’s technique, but he will 


learn with experience, for he seems to have a sound musical 
instinct. 
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It was a complete change from Julius Cesar to La Finta 
Giardiniera, composed by Mozart at the age of nineteen, 
although there are only fifty years in date between these 
two operas. The smooth facility of Mozart in this opera 
might astonish if we did not know that the work of young 
artists of genius is generally more accomplished than original. 
The suavity and grace of this charming work are nevertheless 
remarkable. Musically it has not to me quite the interest 
of the Handel opera, because it is so very much less mature 
and nowhere has the robustness of Handel. But it is full 
of astonishing vocal ensemble writing that make the opera 
worthy to stand upon its own feet without one ever having 
to make allowances for its being a youthful work. The 
production was by Nugent Monck and the setting by 
Andrew Stephenson, of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 
and they were both admirably done. Mr. Leslie Heward 
condueted at the harpsichord and secured from orchestra 
and singers such a well-balanced, sensitive and lively per- 
formance that he thoroughly deserved his call at the end 
of the performance. Mr. Heward’s unsensational efficiency 
was perhaps the most pleasing feature of the performance, 
which was good all round. Mr. Harry Wendon, who did 
quite well as Sextus in Julius Casar, again showed in his 
performance as the Count Belfiore that he is an operatic 
singer of promise. Miss Noel Eadie and Miss Marjorie 
Parry are two other promising singers whose names are new 
to me. Miss Doris Lemon is more experienced and her 
Serpetta was thoroughly effective. Mr. Edward Lieer and 
Miss Winifred Comstock also did well. 

It is to be hoped that this season at the Scala will be 
supported by the public because it deserves support more 
than any recent operatic venture. As usual the cheaper 
seats were all sold, but the stalls and dress circle have been 
only partly filled at the performances I have heard. This 
is partly due to the high prices charged. Personally I think 
these prices are a mistake. It is ridiculous to have to pay 
17s. or 15s. for a stall at any London theatre, and although 
the mere economic pressure of the mob at central London 
sites drives up prices to these inflated figures, one will never 
be able to find a genuine permanent audience of music-lovers, 
people who are capable of appreciating a good thing, who 


can afford to pay such prices. W. J. Turner. 


A FOREIGN VISITOR 


4 NHE Channel crossings were bad towards the end of 
May, 1825, but a young Frenchman stood at the 
prow of the Calais-Dover packet and welcomed 

the buffets of the gale. Luckily no qualms disturbed his 

attitude, and he was able to look what he was—an 
ambassador of the romantic movement—until the end of 
the voyage. ‘Tall, pale and thin, and only in his twenty- 

sixth year, M. Eugéne Delacroix nevertheless carried a 

reputation with him. Four years ago he had created a 

sensation in the Salon with his picture of Dante and Virgil 

crossing the river of Hades, and last year he had repeated 
his triumph with the macabre orientalism of the Massacre 
of Scio. It was only fitting that the leader of romanticism 
in painting should visit the land of the leader of romanticism 
in poetry. He had good painter-friends who were English- 
men—Copley Fielding and the wonderful young Bonington 
—and they had already initiated him into the magic of the 
Bride of Abydos, the Giaour and Lara. He was going to 


rejoin them in the country of Byron, fog and liberty. 
But when he set foot on shore, his exaltation drooped. 
He suddenly realised that he was in the grip of perfidious 
Albion, and he had caught a slight cold as well. To make 
matters worse, one of the natives in the mail-coach had 
drunk two bottles of port before starting, and was being 


terribly rowdy. However, his friends had found him cheap 
and cosy lodgings in Charles Street, with Bonington round 
the corner, so he set about making the best of things, and 
in his letters back to Paris one finds him keeping a sort of 
debit and credit account of his impressions. 

The shops were wonderful, and the luxury amazing; but 
the sun was of a peculiar nature, and continually in eclipse, 
It was delightful to skim along the Thames to the rural 
charms of Richmond, in a boat as delicately constructed as 
a violin; but the streets of the city were gloomy and 
ill-kept. Liberty in England, he realised, was no vain 
word; yet the pride of the nobles and the meticulous 
distinction between classes shocked him. The actresses 
were of a divine beauty, but the rest of their sex dressed 
badly, with dirty stockings and clumsy shoes. Although 
he enjoyed a voyage round the coast of Essex in a nobleman’s 
yacht, he found that England was not very amusing on 
the whole, and did not even take the trouble to go and see 
aman hanged. “There is in the blood of this people 
something savage and ferocious.” He discovered that not 
goddam, but one schelling, sir, was their chief phrase. On 
the other hand, “I perceive the possibility of one day 
working profitably in this country glutted with gold.” 

For he had not come on pleasure alone. At the Salon of 
1824 the English exhibits had won universal admiration, 
He saw business in a country which could support Constable 
and Lawrence, so he made professional visits and carefully 
scrutinised the contemporary English production. He 
found a dreary waste of empty classical pastiche and dull 
historical works in the Haydon manner. But. he approved 
of Wilkie, in whose picture of John Knox preaching before 
Mary Queen of Scots he found a welcome symptom of the 
romantic movement. “If only he doesn’t spoil it by over- 
doing it!” he cried, “the English painters always ruin 
their work when they try to finish it off.’ It is a 
characteristic which still remains. Lawrence enchanted him 
as a man, and his painting he found inimitable, above all, 
his women’s eyes and mouths “ of a perfect charm.” 

Despite his fame, he was still ready to learn. Next year 
he was to paint the “ Death of Sardanapalus,”’ which bears 
evidence of the influence of the English School. But where 
he learnt most, not in technique but in inspiration, was at 
the English theatre. His first play, The Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon, did not impress him: he could not imagine 
Napoleon addressing his soldiers as Genilemen! But then 
came the Opera, with Faust and Freischiitz, and after that 
Kean in Shakespeare. He saw the great actor in Richard III., 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice, and those hours at the 
play we may take to have been the happiest time he spent 
in England. There before his eyes was the supreme 
justification of the romantic movement and of himself. 

But it was mid-August, and time for him to return. 
“ All the world is in the country. One no longer meets 
an equipage in the streets. Those who remain in London 
(I mean the distinguished people) take good care not to 
show themselves, or live at the backs of their houses. It is 
the last indecency to be seen in town at the present time.” 
He had already written to ask after Mme. B., “ the 
providence of folk who have not the luck to possess legitimate 
spouses.” And though he had sent careful directions about 
the peppering of his collection of Turkish costumes, he was 
beginning to be very anxious about moths. His inspection 
of the ground from a business point of view never, indeed, 
came to anything. What might have happened if Delacroix 
had settled in England is one of the great ifs in the history 
of art. What was the result of seeing Kean in Shakespeare 
it is easier to judge, and from it we may consider that 
the visit was a successful one. It interwove the glory of 
Shakespeare with the genius of France. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
LONDON 


DO not know if there is anywhere a book or essay 
| pointing out the overwhelming weight of London in 

the story of England. If there is not, there ought 
to be; for London has had more power in directing English 
destiny than any other person or thing. The only forces 
more powerful than London have been the two great 
religious changes—that of the seventh and that of the 
sixteenth centuries. These transformed the country, and 
began each of them a new society: but throughout the 
business, from pagan times and certainly before the beginning 
of recorded history, London has been the motive power, 
the capital point, the stamp. 

I say “before recorded history” because at the very 
beginning of our consecutive history, the greatest of 
historians, a contemporary, not an eye-witness but telling 
the story of an eye-witness and close relative, shows us 
London crammed with merchants and their ships. The 
mere figures of the losses in Colchester and London during 
the first native revolt against the invading armies prove 
the magnitude of London; and from that day to this 
London has dominated England, if only by its material 
scale, though much more in immaterial ways. 

There used to be a fantastic theory that the town fell 
into ruins during the Dark Ages, was abandoned, and then 
re-settled. It is amazing what the academic imagination 
will do when it runs loose, and how it delights in the absence 
of evidence! Leaving that nonsense undealt with, you 
have London doing its work uninterruptedly from the first 
century to, say, the middle of the nineteenth; and the 
history of London throughout is the history of England. 

That truth, like many another historical truth, has been 
obscured by the constant repetition of one false epigram : 
in this case, an epigram upon the corresponding role of 
Paris. The epigram “ Paris is France,” and the corresponding 
contrast with London, did the trick. Paris being that 
wicked and foreign thing, the capital of a highly centralised 
State, it was the duty of London to be that honest domestic 
thing, merely a large town in a State happily uncentralised. 
The historical truth is just the other way. Pre-revolutionary 
France was far less centralised than England, and, even 
to-day, France is less centralised spiritually and funda- 
mentally than England is, just as France is also less 
homogeneous than England is. France is built up of 
provinces, often sharply separate, and of highly contrasting 
climates, and of not a little contrast in local race or corporate 
tradition. England has nothing corresponding to provinces. 
Our nearest analogies to them are the old principalities and 
kingdoms, external to the original England: Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland. France has a number of provincial capitals 
which bear to-day as strongly as ever the marks and 
qualities of capitals: Rennes, Dijon, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, Poitiers, and even little Aix, and certainly Chambéry, 
and Nancy very marked. Of similar subsidiaries to London, 
there are only Dublin and Edinburgh. Administratively, 
there is still more centralisation of power in Paris than in 
London; but spiritually or morally there is less. And as 
long as London was of manageable size, it was the opinion, 
the motive, the outlook of London, which was imposed 
upon the country. 

London was too large to be besieged by any such forces 
as the rest of the country could raise. Its proportion to 
the rest of the population was always so great that no other 
town came near to being its rival: Norwich may at its 
highest have shown half the numbers of London. Still 
more has it been in London that the wealth of the country 


in the sense of its power of demand has been concentrated 
for centuries. Production, once on the arable and pasture, 
now (or till yesterday) on the coalfields, is another matter. 
But the areas of production are not the wealthy areas. 
The wealthy area is that wherein surplus values are concen- 
trated and their power of demand is exercised. It is the 
London banking system, the London imsurance system, 
the heads of the great transport activities by sea and land, 
the thousands of greater and lesser important private 
incomes concentrated in those few square miles, that 
determines the economic direction of the country. It is 
in London that the ideas are exchanged, and the orders 
given, which inform the whole national body, 

See what the function of London has been in all the 
great turning-points. London was the: solid base which 
made possible the nearly successful revolt against the 
Plantagenets. The isolation of London was the first neces- 
sary preliminary to the success of the Conqueror. London 
was at once the prize and the pivot of that prolonged, exhaust- 
ing revolution called the Wars of the Roses. But the capital 
value of all those numbers and of all that wealth comes out 
most strikingly in the Reformation and its sequel, the Civil 
Wars and the expulsion of the Stuarts. 

It was because London was anti-clerical in the first third 
of the sixteenth century that Henry VIII. could find sufficient 
support for his first move towards a separate National 
Church. London remained, first as anti-clerical, later as 
divided but increasingly Protestant, later still as largely 
Calvinist, the backbone of the movement. Who possessed 
London possessed the chief source of independent revenue, 
a crowd of shipping in the days when privately owned ships 
were the material of a fleet, and the largest concentrated 
store of the precious metals at a time when payment was 
made directly and in silver and gold. 

It was London that made the victory of Parliament in the 
Civil Wars certain. There were other factors. There was 
the possession of nearly all the ports; there was the sympathy 
of provincial merchants and of the landed class; there was 
the better recruiting field and the much better supply of 
artillery and ammunition. But London counted for most. 
If Charles could have dominated London, he would have 
won. It was the size of London, and its rough conscrip- 
tion, which prevented anything definite being done in the 
first year of the war, when the King was halted a few miles 
to the west, and at last compelled to turn back. 

All through the later Stuart struggle you see London 
playing the same part. The opposition to James was more 
active, better organised, more general, in London, and it 
was because he had such a London behind him that James, 
falling back eastward, could make no rally against the 
gentry who had deserted him. 

And to-day all that is over. A thing is because it is one- 
London is no longer one. It has burst its limits and over- 
flowed; it is dissipated, its personality has vanished. It 
can be given opinions, its vast inchoate mass can receive 
(imperfectly) ideas dictated to it: but it cannot coalesce 
of itself; it cannot “swarm.” It has grown both too big 
and too diffuse to act, even in the realm of thought, let 
alone action, as a unit. You could hardly say that it has 
so much as an accent left. And any three parts out of 
four taken at random are to the remaining fourth undis- 
covered country. 

It was but the other day that I read from the pen of a 
contemporary in one of our reviews an account of his visit 
to Victoria Park, and it excited in me all the pleasurable 
interest which I get monthly from the Royal Geographical 
Magazine. Also, a friend of mine has met a man who lives 
in Camberwell. H. Bettoc, 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Chéri. By Cotetre. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Wasted Island. By Ermar O’Durry. Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Methodist Faun. By ANNE Parris. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Beyond the Swamps. By Rosrerr TarNnacre. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Why not even a single book by Colette should ever have been 
translated into English before, I cannot imagine. Claudine 
a l’Ecole, while startling in parts, would surely suffer very little 
from such precautions as might be necessary to avoid the interest 
of the police: its sequels, Claudine & Paris and Claudine s’en va, 
would, I fear, prove to be impossible. But it seems a pity that 
English readers who are ignorant of French (or too lazy to read it) 
should have to remain unaware of the fascinating Claudine. 

‘héri is a less attractive book, but it is equally a work of genius. 
It is hard, dry and accurate. Everything is set out, nothing is 
shirked, and the atmosphere which arises at the end of the book 
from one’s total impression is one of a pity that is cold and 
restrained because it is quite useless. 

The scene is in the world of the successful demi-mondaines, 
nor are we allowed one single glimpse outside it. It is not in 
their magnificence that we see them, nor yet in any state of decline. 
They have all retired on more than respectable competences, 
they have good servants and houses and cars, and they read the 
financial pages of the newspapers with intelligent and fruitful 
interest. Thus they can permit themselves caprices. The 
caprice of Léa is Chéri, the beautiful young son of her old friend 
and colleague, Madame Peloux. He is some twenty-four years 
her junior and her first interest in him is that of a benevolent 
woman in a delicate boy who needs nursing and ‘“‘ feeding up.” 
But they become lovers, the affair takes on a certain quality 
of permanency, and, for the time being, Chéri is almost rangé. 
He lives in Léa’s flat, but he is not to be regarded as a gigolo, 
and Léa is annoyed when someone treats him as though he were. 
He has an independent income of his own—out of which, while 
he lives with Léa, he is able to make considerable savings. 

All through this arrangement it is contemplated that eventually 
he shall marry, and at last he does. His wife is the young, well- 
brought-up daughter of another old friend and colleague, Edmée, 
the daughter of Marie-Laure, financially as good a match as he. 
But on the return from the honeymoon, he is irresistibly driven 
back to Léa—and, after the separation, finds her finally grown 
old. 

A pleasant story! But whether it is pleasant or not does 
not greatly matter in the perfect clarity of Colette’s presentation 
of it. Whether we like them or not, each of these characters 
has an individual force and integrity which we are made to feel. 
The nature of Chéri and of the whole of this society is revealed 
in one conversation between him and his young wife when they 
are arranging the decorations of their new house : 

‘** You simply clutter up your head with all that stuff, dear—er, 
Edmée. An idea for the smoking-room? All right, here’s one. 
A blue for the walls, a blue that isn’t afraid of anything. And a 
violet carpet that knows the blue isn’t afraid. Then, to go with 


all that, don’t stint on black or gold either for the ornaments and 
furniture.” 


‘“* Yes, you’re probably right, Fred. But all these strong colours 
will be a little harsh. The room ought to have grace, have a light 
note in it, a white statue or vase .. .” 

‘** Nonsense,” he interrupted rather rudely. ‘‘ The white vase’ll 
be me with nothing on. And don’t forget a cushion or pillow, 
some kind of pumpkin yellow thingamajig for me to loll on, on those 
occasions, 

Chéri is the soul of a prostitute, housed in a virile body and 
without the necessity for professional practice. He is a creature 
ineradicably vicious, so much so as to be a torture to himself. 
Léa is a level-headed sensualist with passions that are not quite 
so level. Colette shows them for what they are and leaves it 
at that. 

Mr. Eimar O'Duffy has deserted fantasy for history—if the 
transition from an imaginary other world to the Easter Day 
Insurrection in Dublin really takes him altogether outside the 
realm of the fantastic. His hero is a young man who, educated 
at an English public school, finds himself rather repelled than 
attracted by the public school virtues and, to the distress of his 
respectable family, becomes an ardent Nationalist. He takes 
part in a gun-running adventure in 1914, and in 1916 is one of 
the moderates among the Volunteers. His end is that he loses 


his reason in horror at the events of the rising. Of all this 
Mr. O'Duffy makes a readable and sometimes an exciting story, 
How far his narrative is truly founded on history it is not my 
province to decide. His explanation of the rising is one that 
has been put forward before, namely, that its promoters con- 
sidered Ireland’s only hope to lie in a ‘*‘ blood-sacrifice ’’ made by 
Irish patriots. Mr. O’Duffy represents his hero and his friends 
as strenuously combating this notion, and their opponents in 
the movement as descending to any depth of treachery and 
dishonesty to put it into effect. It is probable that the historian 
of the future will see events in a somewhat different light. Even 
Bernard Lascelles, if he had recovered his sanity in 1921, might 
have thought that there was some method in the madness of the 
garrison of the Post Office. Not long before Easter Day, Thomas 
MacDonagh said to Mr. James Stephens, “ When are you boys 
going to stop talking and do something?” Whether what he 
wished to do was the best thing is a question for debate, but it 
was certainly done with effect. Mr. O’Duffy, however, does 
give a good picture of those upheaved times from the moderate 
point of view, and he has achieved an unusual feat in getting 
the breathless atmosphere of the true historical romance into 
a story of years so close to us. 

The first novel by Miss Anne Parrish, All Kneeling, inspired 
me with more respect for her cleverness than for the uses she 
put it to. In The Methodist Faun she makes an advance. We 
have here another story of the American small town. Clifford 
Hunter, assistant in his father’s photographic studio, would-be 
artist and genuine communicant, is at outs with his environment 
and goes down to weak and futile disaster. Miss Parrish tells 
her story very ingeniously. Perhaps if she had a little less 
ingenuity, it would be easier for her to see that she has not 
defined her theme very clearly in her own mind. The title un- 
mistakably suggests a conflict between natural paganism and 
Puritan religion in herhero’s mind, and this suggestion is confirmed 
by his intermittent memories of a grandfather preaching to him 
the necessity of obeying a fiercely vindictive God. But Clifford's 
collapse—it can hardly be called a tragedy—is not due to this, 
but rather to an innate ineffectiveness. He falls in love with 
a travelled girl, who is faintly amused, and still more faintly 
touched, by his innocent small-town pretensions. He despises 
the advances of a girl who, in spite of ignorance and vulgarity, 
is a genuine pagan. And he falls a victim to a prim, spinsterly 
girl older than himself who wants a husband. There is nothing 
in all this of a struggle between temperament and reluctantly 
accepted religious standards imposed from outside. At the outset 
of the book we find him, still a hobbledehoy, arguing quite coolly 
and cogently against the sort of religion his mother tepidly 
accepts. His real trouble is that he has no inward resources 
and chooses always the path of least resistance until it becomes 
the path to an easy suicide—in the snow whither he has escaped 
after living through the crisis of an attack of pneumonia. The 
trouble with Miss Parrish is that she sees her chief figure more 
clearly than she understands him, and so constantly leaves the 
simple picture to say or hint things about him that simply are 
not true. But she has talent. Her final scene, when the town 
is searching for the lost Clifford, is impressive. It has been 
arranged that if he is found, the church-bells shall inform all 
the searchers—by ringing if he is alive, by tolling if he is dead. 
His father is one of them : 


When the others gave up for a time, and went back, cold and 
exhausted, to warmth and hot coffee and excited, important talkings 
over, Mr. Hunter kept on, a round ball of a man in his great-coat 
and muffler. His head was down like an old hunting-dog. His 
breath froze on his moustache. When they tried to get him to rest 
he shook off their hands, he did not answer. But every now and 
then he called: ‘* Clifford!” 

He did not know where he was going. He was blind with tears. 
Sometimes he took off his spectacles and scrubbed his eyes with 
the back of his mitten, and then he could see the circle of light 
from his lantern bob over the snow, climb a snow-plastered tree- 
trunk. He was alone, too far from the others to hear them calling 
to each other. He plodded on. 

The sun had risen, pink on the snow, when he came out on the 
hill above the village. His lantern was still burning, but its flame 
was almost invisible in the radiant light. 

Then through the still air swelled the first heavy note of the 
tolling bell. He dropped the lantern, it went out. 


Miss Parrish may do very well if she ever discovers a theme 
large enough to subdue her ingenuity and to compel her both 
to think and to feel herself into it. 

There are moments when many of us wish we could stretch 
out a hand and have put into it a new volume by the late 
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Sir Rider Haggard—even if it were only one of the later and 
inferior volumes. I cannot help thinking that Mr. Robert 
Tarnacre has felt this desire and has done his best to satisfy it, in 
the first place for hisown sake. In some ways, he is well qualified 
for the task. At any rate it takes some courage nowadays to 
imagine an unknown lake in Africa three hundred miles long 
by fifty wide. He is careful not to enter upon questions of 
latitude and longitude, but I am prepared to wager that, at this 
moment, upon some spot in the area supposed to be occupied 
by that lake, sits an employee of a European concessionaire, 
drinking Scotch whisky, smoking a mass-production cigarette 
and listening to the wireless. These, however, are among the 
difficulties which the modern Rider Haggard must resolutely 
overcome, and Mr. Tarnacre resolutely overcomes them. It 
requires less imagination to invent a Roman colony isolated by 
some natural cataclysm on the shores of this lake, but the 
invention is a good one. 

If, however, Mr. Tarnacre wished to extract all that was 
possible from the device he should have taken some trouble 
to study Roman history. I decline to believe in Romans who, 
while still speaking a language capable of being understood by 
a modern English Latinist, bear such names as Gisgor, Colan 
Possett, Lustrum and Uga. I cannot interest myself in Romans 
so changed that they support a “ Church” administered by 
priests forming a special caste—at any rate unless I am told 
how the change came about. Mr. Tarnacre’s humour is crude 
at best,and he does not make as much as he might have done 
of the appearance of a modern petrol-driven gunboat.in the lost 
world he has invented. Nevertheless there are people who cannot 
help reading to the end any book of this sort, no matter how bad 
it may be. I am one of them, and I have read every page of 
Mr. Tarnacre’s book. This tip may be useful to the others. 


E. 8. 
LOUIS XII. 
A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By J. S.C. 
Bripce. Vols. III. and IV. Oxford University Press. 
16s. each. 


Mr. Bridge is writing a great book. This was clear when his 
first two volumes had appeared and it is clearer still now. He 
knows exactly what he is doing; he has chosen his audience, and 
it is their fault if they do not welcome with gratitude and apprecia- 
tion what he offers. He does not write for the specialist; he 
wants not to start nor to continue controversies, but primarily 
to tell a story; he frankly admits his obligations to secondary 
authorities and is not above quoting from them quite often and 
at considerable length; he is in no violent hurry and likes to 
linger over a picturesque scene or a vivid episode. He is a genial 
and cultivated guide rather than a pioneer or explorer, a sympa- 
thetic companion rather than a propagandist. He has none of 
Froude’s odium theologicum (or rather anti-theologicum), and 
never bludgeons you with arguments and denunciations. He is 
prepared to give most of his characters the benefit of the doubt 
and never goes out of his way to be censorious about them. He 
writes for Englishmen who want to know more about the history 
of France and are prepared to spend some time learning about 
it; he introduces them to the classical books on the subject, 
ancient and modern, and to the most lively despatches of con- 
temporary observers, and, when he comes to a congenial topic, 
pieces together with singular skill a mass of material over which 
he has worked patiently and thoroughly. His account of the 
Battle of Ravenna, for example, is quite masterly; but he lets 
Imbart de la Tour steer him through the Council of Pisa and 
Boissonnade more or less take charge over the Spanish conquest 
of Navarre. Both epigram and paradox he avoids; his style 
is lively without losing dignity; there are no fireworks and no 
lightning flashes; but instead a momentum the steady pace of 
which reveals without obtruding a firm grasp of the difficult art 
of historical narrative. 

The seventeen years of Louis XII.’s reign provide Mr. Bridge 
with plenty of material well suited to his method. He reserves 
to a later volume most of the internal history of the country 
during the period and concentrates here on the records of court 
and camp, on the king’s personal history, from his repudiation of 
Louis XI.’s crippled daughter, Jeanne, to his suicidal marriage 
with the * English rose,” the sixteen-year-old sister of Henry VIII., 
on the Italian wars, the campaigns against England and Spain, 
and on relations with the Papacy when Alexander VI., Julius II. 


and Leo X. successively wore the tiara. These were the years 
which supplied Machiavelli with the bulk of his experience, for 
it was in 1498, the year of Louis’s accession, that he became 
secretary of the Ten, and in 1513, the year before Louis’s death, 
that he was arrested, tortured and forced into retirement after 
the fall of the Republic. They were the years of Luther's educa- 
tion and apprenticeship, of his début at Wittenberg and of his 
journey to Rome. The ninety-five theses were nailed on the 
church door at Wittenberg within two years and nine months of 
Louis’s death. They were the great years of Bayard, of Gaston 
de Foix, of Gonsalvo da Cordova, the last years of those veteran 
schemers, Ferdinand of Aragon, the triumphantly unscrupu- 
lous, and Maximilian the fecklessly false; they were lit up by 
the lurid splendour of the Renaissance Papacy and stained by 
the foul outrages of the sack of Brescia. They saw the humbling 
of Venice at Agnadello and of Scotland at Flodden. They saw 
Cesar Borgia, tight-lipped and snake-eyed, ordering the massacre 
of Sinigaglia, and heard a septuagenarian Pope muttering 
‘* Mirandola, Mirandola,’” as he brooded in full armour over a 
camp fire among the snow-swept Apennines. 

For such times, Louis XII., amiable, weak and obstinate, was 
in most respects conspicuously inadequate. Mr. Bridge, in his 
kindly way, says all he honestly can both for him and for his 
henchman and counsellor, Georges d’Amboise, the egotistical 
Cardinal Legate of Rouen. But when he has quoted Machiavelli’s 
merciless analysis of Louis’s Italian policy, given a candid account 
of his abandonment to d’Amboise’s jealousy of that supremely 
able and patriotic public servant, the Maréchal de Gié, and 
exposed the miserable fiasco of the Council of Pisa, there is not 
much left of Louis as a statesman. It is not Mr. Bridge’s fault 
that the centre of his stage so far has been occupied first by that 
hydrocephalous megalomaniac, Charles VIII., and then by this 
scraggy-necked bandersnatch who killed himself at fifty-five -by 
going out to too many parties with his third wife. It will be 
good when he gets on to Francis I., who, if he had been a spoilt 
child, at least grew into something like a man. But Louis’s reign 
is better than its central figure. If any man doubts it, let him 
read how Prégent de Bidoux, the ‘‘ demon chief” of the “ spider ” 
galleys of France, lured Sir Edward Howard to his heroic death 
in the Baie des Blancs-Sablons in Brittany, and fished Howard’s 
whistle out of the harbour to make a present of it to the Queen ; 
or of Bayard’s affair of honour with the gigantic Sotomayor, and 
how, as the Frenchman was actually being hurled to the ground 
in the Spaniard’s arms, he struck at him such a blow with his 
poniard that he smote him through the eye to the brain. Or of 
the mad revolt of Genoa and the exploits of the intrepid silk 
dyer, Paolo de Neri, who for a brief moment became master of 
the city and defied the whole power of France. Or of that 
worthy ally of Julius II., Nicholas Schiner, Bishop of Sion, and 
how he changed the history of Europe by transferring from Louis 
to Julius the “‘ mercenary pikes ” of the Swiss cantons. Or of the 
marvellous pageant of Mary Tudor’s welcome to France and all 
the damsels on palfreys trapped with cloth of gold and murrey 
velvet (each damsel attended by her running footman), who 
followed her into Abbeville as soon as she had met the King 
(riding on horseback to prove his vigour) and he had kissed her 
as if he had been five-and-twenty. Or of how Gonsalvo, the 
Great Captain, held on at Barletta and triumphed at Cerignola, 
and at Savona made a fourth at table with King Louis, King 
Ferdinand, and Queen Germiane, being treated, says Peter 
Martyr, “‘ exactly as though he also were a King.” 

A magnificent drama it is which moves, as scene follows scene, 
from Sicily to the Border, from the flats of Flanders to the 
passes of Navarre, from the lagoons of Venice to the wild coast 
of Brittany. And how it whets one’s appetite for the sequel, 
when, with Charles and Francis, Luther, Calvin and Ignatius, the 
sixteenth century climbs swiftly to its zenith. 


SAGAS 


The Northern Saga. By E. E. Kexierr. Hogarth Press. 


7s. 6d. 


It is odd how few people forty years ago ever had the courage 
to admit that the sagas bored them. It was perhaps because they 
were forced on our attention by William Morris and that no one 
cared to risk trying a fall with the berserk; and also there was 
a slight tendency, in the age of lilies, chrysanthemums, porcelain 
and peacocks, to praise any direct tale of blood and simplicity. 
Mr. Andrew Lang not only praised Rider Haggard, but collaborated 
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with him; and when Maurice Hewlett, much later, turned to 
the rewriting of sagas, some of us wondered again whether it 
was an accident that the admiration felt for these plain old 
stories was most generally expressed by rather sophisticated and 
excessively cultured authors. Was the love of them anything 
more than a reaction from the formalities of polite France, or 
the subtleties of civil Italy ? 

The chief difficulty most readers find in the sagas is a simple 
one. Can a modern reader take an acute interest in life lived on 
their level of intellectual, spiritual and emotional simplicity, 
unless there be an unusual splendour in the telling? It is the 
telling which makes us read the Iliad with an interest no less 
intense than that of earlier ages; but none of the sagas have such 
nobility of narrative as the Iliad, and not many have so glorious 
a legend. It is Homer’s astonishing gift that he raises what 
may (or may not) have been like the tribal wars of African blacks 
to an heroic level. Most of the sagas keep on a simple, rather 
pedestrian plane, are tales of village conflicts, even when the 
theatre is wide. There are, of course, exceptions. Njala, which 
Mr. Kellett holds to be the greatest, is a splendid tale, and the 
story of Sigurd has been made a great tale by Morris; but even 
in Njala and in the Laadale Saga we miss that supreme note of 
greatness—greatness of conception, of narrative and of character 
which marks the Greek epic. It is difficult to agree with Mr. 
Kellett that 


Not even (Edipus succeeds better than Njala or Hrafnkells Saga 
in “ purging the mind of pity and terror’’ by means of pity and 
terror themselves 

And indeed he seems to abandon this contention when he says 
that a parallel for the life depicted in the sagas can be found in 
the “‘ free romantic tragedy of Elizabeth’s time.’’ For the great 
difference between Greek tragedy—even the Euripidean theatre— 
and the English tragedy is that in all Greek tragedy there is a 
deep sense of the necessity and inevitability of religion, and 
Almighty Law, while English tragedy in the Renaissance period 
is full of the sceptical ferment of the age. One is a drama of 
faith, the other is a drama of bewilderment, inquiry or defiance. 
The Sagas are near to the Elizabethan spirit, and the nearer 
they are to it the further they will be from the spirit of Greek 
tragedy. 

Mr. Kellett gives his readers the material for criticising his 
judgment by a selection of extracts from different sagas, trans- 
lated by himself. His style in these versions is commendably 
simple and direct. One of the most successful efforts, perhaps, 
is the extract from the story of Gretti. Mr. Kellett translates 
the passage which tells how Gretti slew Glam, after which 

Gretti was never as he had been before; and this was the 
difference, that whereas of old he feared nothing, now he had become 
afraid of the dark, so that he never dared to pace alone after night 
had set in, for he seemed then to see phantoms of every kind. 

Mr. Kellett gives a useful bibliography, in which we are 
particularly glad to see a reference to Beatrice Helen Barmby’s 
poem Gisli Sursson; the strange neglect of it and its author 
is one of those mysteries that students of popular taste can 
notice, but cannot explain. 


MACHIAVELLI 


The Prince. Translated by Epwarp Dacres, 1640. Edited 
by W. E. C. Baynes. De La More Press. 10s. 6d. 


The interest in Machiavelli, whether it be that Europe has 
seen of late so many more or less successful applications of his 
principles, or for more obscure reasons, shows no sign of diminu- 
tion. A few months ago, Dr. Mario Praz illustrated with great 
learning the immense part played by Machiavellianism in 
Elizabethan tragedy; Professor Ferrara, a little later, did the 
good service of abridging the private correspondence; and now 
Mr. Baynes places the public at large under obligations by 
reissuing, in beautiful format, this old version of Machiavelli’s 
most famous work. He has prefixed a short but sound intro- 
duction, and the publishers, as was to be expected, have done 
their business to perfection. We have but one fault to hint. 
As the book will be read by those only—though we hope they 
will be many—who cannot read the original, and who are 
probably ignorant of much of the history, a few notes would 
have been desirable. And, if Macaulay’s youthful essay is 
recommended to readers, surely John Morley’s far more 
penetrating appraisal ought not to have been forgotten. 

The time has gone when Machiavelli could be a synonym for 





all that was satanic in statecraft. Such a view could have 
prevailed only through inability to perceive his purpose, and 
through ignorance of the circumstances in which he wrote. It 
has rarely been held by historians or philosophers. Cardinal] 
Pole, it is true, looked upon the Prince with horror, but Bacon 
approved of it as a diagnosis, detached and unprejudiced, of 
what men are as distinct from what they like to seem. hat 
Hobbes should praise it might not be a recommendation to some; 
but that one of the best of men, and one of the greatest of 
thinkers, should welcome its doctrines ought to have made 
people pause and inquire. Spinoza, poor as he was, contrived to 
purchase two editions of Machiavelli, and every page of his 
political writings proves how closely he had studied him and 
how little he was shocked by him. To be followed by Spinoza 
is like receiving a testimonial of virtue from Socrates. 

And yet, as Villari remarks, when one reads the Prince or 
the Discourses, while one is constantly struck with the amazing 
shrewdness of the reflections, and occasionally stimulated by the 
really lofty morality, one is constantly astonished at the bare- 
faced cynicism, which brings one down to earth with a crash, 
It is like so many falls of Lucifer, the son of the morning. Rome 
needed one king; it was therefore right that Romulus should 
murder his brother. She needed alliances, it was therefore right 
that Romulus should combine forces with Titus Tatius, king of 
the Sabines; but, as soon as the fusion was tolerably complete, 
it was right, once more, to reduce the double rule to a monarehy, 

He boggles a little at the ‘“‘ beastly cruelty and innumerable 
wickednesses *” of Agathocles; but he draws from the tyrant’s 
success the moral that a usurper should get over all his cruelties 
at once. Be thorough at starting, kill off all your enemies, and 
then set to work to gain a reputation for clemency and bonhomie. 
In fact, no half-measures. For the man who begins to kill, and 
does not kill enough, Machiavelli has a calm and controlled, but 
none the less utter, contempt. To make an enemy, and leave 
him a chance of injuring you, is worse than wicked; it is stupid. 
This is the secret of his admiration for Cesar Borgia, who 
certainly never erred for want of thoroughness. 

All this can be explained in two words. Machiavelli was a 
Florentine, but he was more: he was an Italian patriot. Italy 
was then what she was to Metternich, a “ geographical expres- 
sion.” An Italian duellist was more than a match for a French- 
man or a Spaniard; but Italian armies were contemptible. As 
a young man, Machiavelli had seen the French king march down 
the whole length of the peninsula without drawing the sword; 
his weapon was the chalk with which he marked the lodgings 
for his soldiers. The petty municipalities quarrelled among 
themselves, to fall an easy prey to the foreigner. The Church 
was a State, and the worst of all the States. On all this 
Machiavelli looked as Isocrates looked on the warring cities of 
Greece. The principalities would never willingly unite, and yet 
unite they must. An Italian prince must arise, and by any 
means, fair or foul, make himself master of all Italy, expel the 
hated foreigner, and crush the still more hated Church, Such 
an end, in Machiavelli's view, justified any treachery, any 
violence, any unscrupulousness. 

That there were many thinkers who held with him is shown by 
scores of proofs, but by none more clearly than by his corre- 
spondence with Guicciardini, whose attitude is very curious and 
instructive. He shows no horror at Machiavelli’s cynicism. His 
line is rather, ‘‘ This is all very well, but it is strangely unpractical. 
You, who despise Utopias, are the most Utopian of men.” 
Guicciardini had ten times Machiavelli’s experience of soldiers, 
politicians, and diplomatists, and thought he was weaving a rope 
of sand. 

Nevertheless, when Italy did at last achieve her unity, it was 
by Machiavellian methods. Cavour was almost exactly “ll 
Principe.” ‘‘ Were we to do,” said he, ‘‘ for ourselves what we 
do for our country, what scoundrels we should be!” The con- 
vention of Plombiéres, the forcing of Austria to a declaration of 
war, the utilisation of Garibaldi, the masterly deceptions, all 
these would have been after Machiaveili’s own heart. And 
Bismarck, who thought Cavour the one man greater than him- 
self, followed the same path to the unification of Germany. 

But, after all, Time has not said its last word. It has yet to 
be seen whether the evil done for a “ good” end has borne its 
final fruit. It may well be that truth and patience would have 
done a more perfect work. Even Machiavelli, more than once, 
reveals an uneasy feeling that the counsels of Christ may be 
better, even for this world, than his own. 


E. E. K. 
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THE STAGE PLAY 
Myself and the Theatre. 


Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Theodore Komisarjevsky had the theatre in his blood. His 
father was an operatic singer in the days when such artists had 
to assume Italian names to get a living. He called himself 
Di Pietro and fought for Italy in the legions of Garibaldi. 
Theodore himself was born in Italy and, as a very small child, 
used to listen in his nurse’s arms to Italian operas played in 
the open-air theatre on the other side of the street. His sister, 
to whom he devotes one of the most interesting sections of his 
book, was one of the best actresses that even Russia has ever 
produced. He accepted his first job in the theatre mainly because 
he wanted to help her, and later, at her bidding, began to produce 
plays, even designing his own sets when he felt there was an 
opportunity to do so with advantage. The theatre quickly 
absorbed him and he crowded as much experience into half-a- 
dozen years as would be impossible in England in as many life- 
times. Some kind of repertory system is the very life-blood of 
the theatre; and the sad trouble seems to be that a repertory 
system involves a subsidy, unless sufficient supporters can be 
found, as in the Volksbiihne in Germany, to provide their own 
financial backing. The long run means playing for safety, 
playing for safety means casting for type; that in its turn means 
lack of experience and the exploiting of personal tricks. No 
wonder salvation has come so often through the amateurs ! 

Komisarjevsky’s book is fascinating enough as a record of 
adventure. His non-partisan picture of Soviet Russia is a 
contribution to social history, if it were nothing else. Also, he 
writes well, and he has a sense of humour, as his account of being 
interviewed by an American journalist may bear witness. But 
it is his views of the theatre which are of most interest, and 
these (particularly his views on acting) he has kindly crystallised 
into one chapter. This chapter on ‘ Systems of Acting” might 
well be published as a separate pamphlet and distributed broad- 
cast. It contains such obvious truths as the suggestion that 
even an unimportant part in a play cannot be understood without 
reference to the play as a whole. Yet, to this day, the “ part” 
which an English actor is given to study generally consists of 
his own lines with a few meaningless cues added. It is even 
possible to meet actors who do not know, at the end of a run, 
what their play is about. What unity of conception can possibly 
spring from such a system? 

The subject-matter of the theatre (except in the more stupid 
kinds of machine-made play) has outrun the method of presenta- 
tion. The eighteenth-century theatre—the pre-Ibsen theatre 
generally—tended to be a theatre of types. There was a 
scheming valet, a “heavy” father, even an extraordinary 
invention called a ‘‘ singing chambermaid.” 

Komisarjevsky likes England; but he says some hard things 
of the English theatre; and those who have had even a little 
experience of the West-End stage must realise with sorrow how 
much some of his strictures are deserved. There is indeed 
something seriously wrong with the theatre in London. The 
system of sub-letting theatres at a profit has a strangle-hold on 
any kind of production with pretension to artistry. We know 
too well that in many London theatres with a capacity house 
worth £250 a night, £200. may go in expenses. Who can afford 
to experiment under such conditions? Who can afford to do 
anything but gamble in what he believes (often erroneously) to 
be certain ‘“‘ winners”? The very terminology of theatrical 


production is borrowed from the racecourse and the Stock 
Exchange. 


By THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY. 


BISHOP BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGIST 


Cardinal Wiseman. By Denis Gwynn. 
Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn’s book may be regarded as an act of 
Teparation. History has been scarcely just to Cardinal Wiseman, 
and of recent years his reputation has been overshadowed by that 
of his more spectacular successor and disciple, Dr. Manning. It is 
remembered that Browning paid him the somewhat qualified com- 
po of selecting him as the model for his “* Bishop Blougram,” 
9 the immense influence he wielded upon the religious life of 

1s period has seldom received the recognition it deserves. 
a here is, perhaps, something symbolical in the fact that it 

Ss Wiseman—then a young man of twenty-four—who was 


Burns, Oates and 


delegated to convey to Pope Pius VIII. the news that the 
Catholic Emancipation Act had been placed upon the English 
statute book, and, in view of subsequent events, it is interesting 
to read that “the majority of people in Rome had very little 
idea of what had happened.” To the future restorer of the 
English hierarchy, however, the event was fraught with deep 
significance. The child of a mixed Irish and Spanish parentage, 
Wiseman’s early years were spent in Rome, and it was here 
that his character was moulded and his resolutions were formed. 
When he came to England in 1840 as President of Oscott and 
Bishop of Melipotamus he was destined to meet with considerable 
opposition—much of it at the hands of his co-religionists. The 
" Englishman Italianate ” has never been a popular figure in 
this country, and Wiseman’s attempt to impose exotic forms of 
devotion upon the English Catholics aroused no little resentment, 
while his attitude to the Tractarians brought him equally under 
suspicion. The old Catholic families had found it difficult to 
believe in the honesty of the leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
and regarded them with feelings of undisguised hostility. Wise- 
man, on the other hand, saw in every Tractarian a potential 
convert. He realised that in order to undermine the claims of 
the Oxford group it was necessary first to understand them. 
In this he showed himself wiser than his critics. He had been 
largely responsible for the conversion of Newman, and there were 
many other members of the Church of England who, already 
trembling on the brink of Rome, found it impossible to withstand 
the force of his arguments. 

That he continued to be regarded with suspicion, even after 
his appointment as Archbishop of Westminster, is not altogether 
surprising. Kindly and urbane as he was in private life, he was 
seldom conciliatory in controversy, often tactless and generally 
headstrong. His relations with his subordinates were frequently 
unhappy and his appointment of W. G. Ward to a professorship 
of theology at St. Edmund’s College, though courageous, was a 
grave tactical blunder. But neither his zeal nor his devotion 
has ever been called in question, and the fruits of his labours are 
patent to-day for all men to see. In the words of his biographer, 
he bs succeeded not only in restoring the hierarchy but in estab- 
lishing it securely on a basis of cordial co-operation within a few 
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years.” That was his life’s work, and that he was able to 
accomplish it, in the face of so much opposition and discourage- 
ment, must be held to his credit. 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


Tait McKenzie, a Sculptor of Youth. By Curisroriir Hussey. 
Country Life. 25s. 

Tait McKenzie is a distinguished Canadian surgeon who took 
to sculpture because he found that modelled figures were a con- 
venient means of illustrating his lectures on muscular action. In 
using the art for such a practical purpose, it was only natural that 
realism should be the basis of his work, and he has since achieved 
considerable fame for his eminently life-like presentations of 
athletes in action. Although this sculpture does not go far beyond 
a plastic equivalent of the slow-motion cinema, McKenzie brings 
to it an impeccable anatomic observation, and his accuracy gives 
a faithful and inspiriting interpretation of athletic effort and well- 
organised physique. But Mr. Hussey, with his purple patchwork, 
exaggerates when he says that the sculptor is ‘ one of the out- 
standing formative influences of the world to-day.” It is more 
probable that the surgeon has been the greater benefactor. In the 
training-camps of the Kitchener armies he inaugurated a method 
of coaxing weedy bodies into fitness, and in the convalescent 
hospitals he contrived to give maimed and atrophied limbs a new 
control over their functions. This work he continued as a super- 
visor of physique at the University of Pennsylvania, and he may 
be regarded as having created one of the healthier impulses of 
American life. But his sculpture is little more than a gentle 
idealisation of verisimilitude. We are told, indeed, that, although 
he ‘* exults unabashed in the beauty round him,” he has “an 
acute intelligence impatient of artistic top-hamper.” 

Besides the athletes and prominent figures of American history, 
he has also accomplished several large-scale war memorials, of 
which two are on this side of the Atlantic—the Cambridge 
memorial and the Scottish-American memorial at Edinburgh. 
On the technique of this kind of work, his biographer is most 
illuminating. ‘‘ A War Memorial has functions distinct from 
sculpture.” Such works “ have a social bearing that must be 
considered, and even a political one that must be taken into 
account in their design and placing. Both of these considerations 
may well interfere with their beauty.” 

McKenzie, however, ‘‘ unperturbed by sophisticated qualms and 
restrained from undue excess of feeling by his innate classicism, 
succeeds in touching the deepest, purest springs of emotion.” In 
his memorials, ‘* youth’s willing sacrifice is their theme, not the 
hideousness of the destruction.” The expression of his returning 
soldier is ‘ alert, happy and slightly quizzical.” 

Besides having given the world a Discobolos from Montreal, 
McKenzie has also revealed to it ‘* the American type ”-—‘‘ His 
lips are not loose or sensual. He has a finely balanced spiritual 
sense that expresses itself in the fine tracery of his face.’ A 
minor work is a medal for The Three Hours for Lunch Club (* a 
genial institution founded by Mr. Christopher Morley to counteract 
the lure of the drug-store ... It has been described as ‘ the 
world’s most civilised institution.’ ”’) inspires us with a sincere 
respect for the surgeon, but the sculptor leavesus slightly quizzical. 


CORSAIRS 


Malta of the Knights. 
25s. 


Miss Schermerhorn’s story of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem during their reign in Malta from 1530 to 1798 is an 
essay in the historical picturesque. Miss Schermerhorn sets out 
to make us see the famous Order as she sees it, as something 
vivid and heroic, and highly coloured, bequeathed by the middle- 
ages to the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Her starting point is Malta. It was indeed Valetta with its 
piled palaces and fortifications, and its crowded memories of the 
Knights that led her to the investigation which is the foundation 
of her story. For real research has gone to the making of the 
book, and most of its facts are documented ; but if, in the main, it 
is the truth and nothing but the truth we are told, it is not all 
the truth. The Knights and their institution, their professions 
and their practices, were, one feels, much less admirable than their 


AND CRUSADERS 


By E. W. ScueERMERHORN. Heinemann. 


present historian makes them out to be, not by falsifying the 
given facts, but by sudden and not unamusing reticences, 

Her story moves on like a pageant. We see the Knights, under 
their Grand Master I’Isle-Adam, seeking vainly for help to retake 
Rhodes, and at last ruefully accepting from the Emperor, 
Charles V., the “ barren rock ” of Malta, with Tripoli thrown in, 
Within a few years they had made their barren rock a dignified 
home and an impregnable fortress, though not before their first 
fort St. Elma had withstood a fierce siege by the Turk. It was 
in this siege that Grand Master de la Valette, who planned and 
gave his name to the great fortress town of Valetta, made an 
imperishable name, for never again did the Turk attempt the 
island. Follows a succession of Grand Masters, who, as we 
note in their portraits, decline steadily from the heroic; for 
whereas Il’Isle-Adam might well be the comrade in arms of a 
Chandos, his bewigged successors of the eighteenth century have 
a most unknightly plumpness of waist line. The Grand Masters 
had other troubles than the infidels, and were kept busy main- 
taining their dignity against the pretensions of popes and princes; 
and patching up their fortunes, as their property was sequestrated. 
When they left Rhodes, their manors scattered over Europe were 
counted in thousands. The Reformation stripped them of their 
English, Danish and North German possessions; and _ their 
Italian properties were always in peril. But if politics and 
policies necessarily take up much of the book, the impression 
left is that of a fierce and turbulent soldiery, who, when others 
were prepared to suffer and even trade with the infidel, kept the 
old hatred alive. Corsairs or crusaders, Miss Schermerhorn’s 
Knights were bonny fighters, and high on the platforms of their 
galleys in their scarlet surcoats they carried the age of faith into 
the age of reason like the haughty, gallant, turbulent anachronisms 
they unquestionably were. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Into the Blue. By Captain Norman Macminian. Duckworth, 


8s. 6d. 


The best of the war tales are the plain, rough ones, and the worst 
that can be said of Captain Macmillan’s book is that with magnificent 
material at his disposal he has not been content to leave it plain. 
No one who has done as much distinguished flying as Captain 
Macmillan can believe that an aeroplane is really like a butterfly— 
‘“* beautiful man-made butterfly ’—or that anything but hot-air is 
generated in reflections such as this: ‘‘ The air is wide. It is bigger 
than the earth. It is bigger than the sea. It is elemental in its 
characteristics.” Nevertheless the reader who is skilful at avoiding 
purple patches, pseudo-philosophy and misplaced literary endeavour 
will find in this book a great deal of first-hand, reliable information 
about the life of a fighting squadron in Flanders in 1917 and the 
terrific technique of air fighting. When he forgets to decorate, 
Captain Macmillan can write a very vivid description of an air scrap, 
and some of the tales he tells of encounters between the Sopwith 
Camel and the German Albatros need, in all conscience, no embroidery. 
The author spent the last year of the war as a flying instructor at 
Chattis Hill, and gives many interesting details of how this exacting 
art was tackled in the days when the instructors themselves were by 
no means veterans. The publishers say this narrative “ rises to epic 
grandeur.” It does not; and Captain Macmillan, who has imagination 
and descriptive power, will write a better book when he leaves the epic 
to look after itself. 


Crime in Ink. By Curaire 
Scribner’s. 10s. 6d. 


David Carvalho was a handwriting expert of some American 
reputation who from the ’nineties until his death a few years ago was 
actively engaged in innumerable cases involving various types of 
forgery. He even looked in—briefly and across the Atlantic—upon 
the Dreyfus case, but his practice was confined mainly to the United 
States courts. His daughter now gives in Holmes-Watsonish manner 
(but Americanised, and more on the level of the cheaper type of 
detective story) the facts of a number of cases as he related them to 
her, and despite a good deal of childish drama and sentiment the 
reader is given a pretty clear account of his scientific methods. 50 
that, though quite abominably written, the book has interest for its 
novel approach to the detection of crime. Carvalho’s scorn for the 
claims of graphologists to read character may be noted. “ Your 
outstanding character trait,” he wrote to one woman who sent him 
a specimen of her handwriting, “is gullibility.” 


CARVALHO and BoypDEN SPARKES, 


Modern Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers. By P. Wirson and 
G. W. Wess. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

The time is fast approaching when it will no longer be necessary . 

attend concerts in the flesh. Electrical recording and _ electrica 


reproducing of music have made astounding advances in the last few 
years, and either of the authors of this book might pardonably add 
quorum pars magna fui. As in so many books written by experts for 
the information of the public, the so-called ‘ elementary ” subject- 
matter will prove far too technical for many amateurs, who desire to 
achieve perfect reproduction of the best classical records. 


But any 
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** Out of all the books about Russia which 
pour from the press only one or two here 
and there have been written by properly 
qualified observers. Dr. Dillon is such an 
observer. The present volume has 
exceptional justification.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER in the NATION 


RUSSIA 


TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


By E. J. DILLON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
. 
THE NEW STATESMAN writes : 


“— (another book on Russia) touches the 
low-water mark of travel books, Dr. Dillon’s 
certainly touches the high ; not at all because 
his observations are on the whole favour- 
able to the present regime, but because he 
is scrupulous to interpret his evidence with 
imagination and sympathy. He was able to 
perceive beneath the drabness and poverty 
the tremendous impulse towards know- 
ledge and self-development which pervades 
every activity. Dr. Dillon’s sensitiveness to 
the varied manifestations of this spirit 
gives his book an unusual distinction.” 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS 





WAR BOOKS 
THE FIERY WAY 


A Novel by Franz Schauwecker. 6s.net. 








“‘He paints for English readers scenes with 
which none of them is likely to be familiar 
as convincingly as those of the Western 
Front. His description of fighting in a 
Russian winter is excellent. But the best 
section of the book is a record of the 
Second Battle of the Marne. The account 
of that march, the meeting with broken 
remnants flying eastward, the terrible dis- 
illusionment, is brilliant.”,—Times LrrERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


THE SOLDIER’S 
WAR 


A Prose Anthology. 6s. net. 


A collection of substantial narratives from 
the works of Barbusse, Blunden, Dorgelés, 
Ford Madox Ford, Gristwood, Montague, 
Mottram, “Mark VII,” Herbert Read, 
Edward Thompson, Von Unruh, Voigt, 
Brett Young and Zweig. Edited by John 
Brophy. With a frontispiece by Eric 
Kennington. 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS 
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amateur who has a smattering of wireless knowledge should be 
able to turn much of the contents to very practical account, and the 
chapter on the care and upkeep of a gramophone is entirely intelligible 
to a novice. Many amateurs spend really large sums on the purchase 
of first-class gramophones and the essential library of records ; and this 
book is certain to be of great assistance to them, particularly if they 
employ electric amplification in large music rooms. 


Romance of the Planets. By Mary Procror. Harper. 7s. 6d. 


Astronomy, unlike some other sciences, has never refused or failed 
to acknowledge the help of the amateur, nor has it ever despised or 
declined to gratify the interest and curiosity of the layman; and 
Miss Proctor, in the series of books she has written on the romance 
of the skies, is but following in the footsteps of her distinguished father 
and other astronomers who have written for the great general public. 
In this unpretentious little book she writes of the planets, their relative 
positions in the solar system, their satellites, and their “* habitability,” 
and so on, in the light of what the earlier astronomers believed, as 
well as in the light of the latest discovery and research. Miss Proctor 
has a gift of being popular without condescension, and she stresses 
just the points which appeal most to the layman. Her best chapters 
are those which deal with Saturn, in which the various theories with 
regard to the constitution of the rings are fully discussed, and with 
the asteroids, those fragments of a trans-Martian planet which at 
some time or another was shattered, possibly by a collision. With 
regard to the possibility and probability of such collisions, we are 
given a comfortable account of inter-stellar distances, and invited to 
hope for the best. The book is well illustrated. 


The Adventures of Human Thought. 
15s. 


It happens that in an appendix to this lively and learned account of 
the major traditions of European philosophy, Professor Boas has set 
out a series of questions devised to test the student’s assimilation of 
the various philosophies described. These questions in every case are 
such as would befit a serious examination in philosophy. Someone, 
however, has had the bright idea of sprinkling the wrapper of the 
book with such questions as ‘“‘ What is Platonic Love?”’ ‘* What did 
Machiavelli stand for?” and ‘* What Philosophy led up to Fascism ? ” 
and an unwary book-buyer might reasonably suppose the work to be 
a cheap anthology of general knowledge. It would be interesting to 
know what Professor Boas said when he saw this wrapper; he may 
have held, however, that while those who know him would not be 
alarmed, those who do not know him might perchance be lured thus 
luridly into considering the things of the mind. The professor does 
not rate the intelligence of his countrymen or ours any too highly, and 
his ironic treatment of the more typical philosophies of nineteenth- 
century England has a sub-acid flavour that is very refreshing. 
Primarily intended for students, the book is also addressed to the 
general reader, and has the unusual merits in an introduction to 
philosophy of placing philosophers and their thought in an historical 
setting, and of relating philosophies to the peculiar needs and aspira- 
tions of the times which gave them birth. The book covers the whole 
field from the Ionians to Mr. Bertrand Russell, and is particularly 
notable for the admirable paper on philosophy in nineteenth-century 
France. 


The Medieval Inquisition. By Jean Gurraup. 
Washbourne. 6s. 


In the course of this history of the Inquisition in the middle ages, 
M. Guiraud is at pains to point out that the Inquisition of Torquemada 
must not be confused with the strictly papal institution from which 
it derived by State usurpation; indeed, like all latter-day Catholic 
apologists for the Inquisition, he washes his hands of it when its 
rigours were used by secular governments for political purposes. It 
would not, however, be quite fair to describe this work as an apology, 
for if its attitude is Catholic, its method is historical, even though one 
of its avowed objects is to correct the vehemence of Dr. Lea’s denuncia- 
tions. M. Guiraud points out that, although the Inquisition nominally 
came into being after the suppression of the Albigensian heresy, it was 
no new thing, for its powers, thereafter exclusively the prerogative of 
the papacy, had hitherto been exercised by the bishops; and it is the 
merit of the book that it relates the medizval inquisition to its period, 
and, without any straining of the evidence, proves that its procedure 
was at least as considerate of the accused, and its judgments more 
merciful, than those of medieval secular courts would have been had 
they dealt with charges of heresy. 


A First Book About Shakespeare. A First Book About Chaucer. 
By Dorotuy Martin. Routledge. 2s. each. 

These are elementary little books, and the treatment is rather trite. 
In each a sketch of the life of the author is followed by a running 
commentary on his work and summaries of the plays, poems and tales. 
In the sketch of Shakespeare’s life the known facts are helped out with 
a great deal of fairly safe speculation, and much use of “ perhaps’s ” 
and “ probably’s.”” No doubt, however, this sketch will make 
Shakespeare more real to those to whom he may be merely the name 
attached to some famous plays; even though, probably, such imaginary 
details may make some ardent Shakespeareans declare again that the 
play’s the thing. The sketch of Chaucer, perhaps because the details 
of his life are less familiar by repetition, is more interesting. Those 
who know the Canterbury Tales—and will note with amusement how 
the commentator ignores those least capable of bowdlerisation—may 
not know that their author was a Royal page and a Customs officer; 
that by favour of the Mayor and Corporation of London he was granted 
the use of the gatehouse of Aldgate as a dwelling; that he was employed 
as a Royal emissary to France and Italy, and later entrusted with the 
care of Woods and Forests. Chaucer must have been as practical a 
man of affairs as some of our modern poets. 


By GeorGe Boas. Harper. 


Burns, Oates and 





Exits -“ Farewells. By Marsorie Bowen. Selwyn and Blount, 
7s. ° 


The contents of this book might be summed up as dramatised death. 
beds. Miss Bowen has reconstructed the last hours of a number of 
more or less famous or infamous historical characters—sometimes in 
plain narrative, sometimes in the diction of the period. The merit 
of her collection is that it shows us, even though in their moribund 
moments, some of the less familiar as well as more famous or notorious 
figures of the history book. Mme. la Comtesse du Barry, we know 
beforehand, will make no show of bravery, no dignified exit, when 
she is taken out to the guillotine. Less is known, perhaps, of the more 
lingering death-scene of the mistress of an earlier Louis—Henriette 
Anne d’Angleterre, Duchesse d’Orléans—who may have been poisoned, 
as was suspected at the time, though it is more likely, as Miss Bowen 
unromantically suggests, that her death agonies were due to 
appendicitis. Here is Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, going to 
the block, and certainly making a better end than did the Duke of 
Monmouth. These two may be found, no doubt, in the school history. 
book. But the history-book is not likely to tell you much of the story 
of Sophia Dorothea of Celle, Electress of Hanover and titular Queen of 
England, the subject of some of Miss Bowen’s most curious pages, 
It is for the light she throws on such little-known characters that 
Miss Bowen’s book, despite its scrappy style, is worth at least dipping 
into. It should be added that each sketch is prefaced by a short 
biographical note which outlines the life we are about to see ended, 


Animals in Art. By Ana S. Berry. Chatto and Windus. 7s, 6d. 

This is a rapid survey of animals in paintings and sculpture from 
all countries and all ages. The human being and the landscape, at 
the hands of some modern artists, have been strangely transmogrified, 
and estheticians have made great play with such representations, 
But the portrayal of an animal has got to resemble its subject, The 
most hardened cubist has not yet depicted an abstract animal, while 
Tenniel’s Jabberwock is altogether a faithful rendering. By the choice 
of her subject, Miss Berry is able to trace the normal characteristics of 
painting and sculpture from their earliest development, and at the 
same time show how different races favour different kinds of artistic 
interpretation. She writes clearly and simply, and the well-chosen 
illustrations are finely reproduced. The book is a useful manual to 
the history of the world’s art-movements. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


Turkey and Syria Reborn. By HAROLD ARMSTRONG. Lane. 15s. 
Hudson River Bracketed. By EDITH WHARTON. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Vol. XV. Collected by 
Sir HERBERT WARREN. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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BARRIE ON 
TOBACCO 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine.” 


OTHING is more pitiable than the way some 

men of my ‘acquaintance enslave themselves 
to tobacco. Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man who con- 
siders a certain mixture so superior to all others that 
he will walk three miles for it. Surely everyone will 
admit that this is lamentable. It is not even a good 
mixture, for I used to try it occasionally ; and if 
there is one man in London who knows tobaccos it is 
myself. There is only one Mixture in London 
deserving the adjective superb. I will not say where 





| temper. 


it is to be got, for the result would certainly be that 
many foolish men would smoke more than ever ; but 
I never knew anything to compare to it. It is 
deliciously mild, yet full of fragrance, and it never 
burns the tongue. If you try it once you smoke it 
ever afterwards. It clears the brain and soothes the 
When I went away for a holiday anywhere 
I took as much of that exquisite health-giving mixture 
as I thought would last me the whole time, but I always 
ran out of it. Then I telegraphed to London for 
more, and was miserable until it arrived. How I tore 
the lid off the canister! That is a tobacco to live for. 


om 215 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins, 
202z8.2/5; 40zs. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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new 7/6 novels 
Ready Today. 
Isabel C. Clarke Stepsisters 





Bruce Graeme Through the Eyes of the Judge 
Ursula Bloom 


Andrew Soutar 





The Passionate Heart 





Silence 











Talbot Mundy The Hundred Days _6/- 
Jan Gordon Piping George 
Orio Vergani Poor Nigger 





James B. Hendryx Man of the North 
Carroll John Daly The Hidden Hand 
Cecil Freeman Gregg The Murder on the Bus 
Kenneth Perkins Gold 


Owen Fox Jerome The Murder at Avalon Arms 

Ready Friday 17th Fan. 

Laurence Kirk 

G. B. Burgin 

Maboth Moseley 

Ready Friday 24th Fan. 

James Murray 
Pierre Benoit 




















Flight Errant 
Out of the Swim 
Cold Surge 














Caribbean Gold 
Island Spell 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 

















Sayings of Famous Men. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


“If a man does not provide for his children, if he does 
not provide for all those dependent upon him, and if he 
has not that vision of conditions to come, and that care 
for the days that have not yet dawned, which we sum up 
in the whole idea of thrift and saving, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any adequate conception of human life. 
We are in this world to provide not for ourselves, but for 
others, and that is the basis of economy. 

There is no better means of carrying into practice this 
precept of Woodrow Wilson to provide for those dependent 
upon us than that afforded by a 
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Established 1867. 


The best laid schemes 
0’ mice an’ men 





Robert Burns. 


Pon = one of the most widely 


quoted proverbs of the illustrious 
poet and one holding an immensity 
of truth, especially in relation to 
personal affairs. 


FOR instance, there is a possibility 
that the schemes which you have 
made for safeguarding your personal 
affairs and those of your family may 
‘* gang agley ”’ unless they are covered 
by insurance. 


IN planning and building to protect 
your family, insurance is indispensable. 
By it alone can you secure to your 
dependants that minimum sum which 
you know they would require should 
you die before your schemes have 
been completed ....... 


A life assurance policy payable at a 
given age, besides acting as a protector 
of your interests, is also a first-rate 
investment. 


G, Information in relation to all types 
of life and endowment assurances for 
protection and investment purposes will 
be supplied gladly if you will communi- 
cate with the - - - 


Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Chief Office : 
106 Corporation Street, Manchester. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 





Assets exceed £ 8,750,000. 


The Italian Painters of the Renaissance. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Oxford University 
Press. 128, 6d. : 


Survey of American Foreign Relations;. By CHARLES P. HOWLAND. Cambridge 
University Press, 24s. 


Bottom Dogs. By EDWARD DAHLBERG, With an Introduction by D. H. Lawrence, 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


The 7 Adventures of a Business Man. By F. A. R. PURCHAS. Psychic Press, 
48, Od, 


The Everyday Games Book. By V.C. ALEXANDER. Evans. 28. 6d. 
Pleasure and Instinct. By A. H. B. ALLEN. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by TI. H. DELABERK MAY. Routledge. 
Men in Battle. By ANDREAS LATZKO. Cassell. 58. 


Poems by Nicholas Nekrassov. ‘Translated by JuLIET M. SOSKICE. With an Intro- 
ane by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. Oxford University Press. World's 
‘lassics. 2s. 


128. 6d. 


About Motoring 
DRIVING ON THE BRAKES 


HIS familiar phrase is used in two entirely separate senses, 
l In its commoner meaning it refers to the fast driver's 
trick of using his brakes incessantly with consider. 
able violence, in order that he may maintain a higher average 
speed than would otherwise be possible. Whereas the chauffeur 
of a dignified woman will approach a dangerous corner at such a 
speed that the car automatically comes to rest unbraked on the 
very knuckle of the bend, and the occupants of the limousine 
feel no shock or jar, the undergraduate Jehu at the wheel of a 
Bentley will race up that same corner at a speed which inspires all 
beholders with forebodings of a terrible crash. At the last 
possible moment, Jehu will apply his brakes as harshly as they 
can be applied without provoking a skid (Jehu will even enjoy 
a skid, provided it is not too lurid). All along the road Jehu will 
deliberately seek innumerable risks, and, if he chances to be an 
expert Jehu, will extricate himself from them all by a violent 
combination of ruthless braking and crashing accelerations. 
The habit becomes a nervous ailment with him; he cannot enjoy 
any other system of driving. Such methods are fascinating enough 
when they are practised by a genuine expert at the helm of a 
first-class car; but they are naturally as uncomfortable for the 
passengers as they are destructive of the vehicle. The stresses 
involved in applying racing methods to roadwork are indicated 
by the fact that tyres which will run from ten to twenty thousand 
miles under a normal driver, may be wrecked after three or four 
thousand miles beneath an owner of this kidney. The really 
first-class driver is always ashamed when his passengers are 
allowed to be conscious that the brakes are in use. He practically 
restricts the use of his brakes with any force to the descent of 
steep hills, and the solution of traffic problems created by the 
folly of other people. His secret belief is that brakes should 
only be used for parking purposes. One very fine driver of my 
acquaintance actually drove his car round the North Devon 
coast without using his brakes at all, employing freak changes to 
low gears as a substitute. 


~ * * 


In the other sense, driving on the brakes describes a habit 
which was once uncommon, but has acquired a very real vogue 
during the last decade or so. The early motorists normally 
declutched whenever they wished to slow a car for any reason. 
Nowadays an increasing number of drivers never take out the 
clutch except when they wish to change gear or to come to a stand- 
still. All slowings down along their journeys are accomplished 
by applying the brakes, the clutch remaining engaged, and the 
engine continuing to run with the throttle closed down on to the 
pilot jet—i.e., its normal slow running position. Considering 
how many able technical brains are concerned with motoring, 
it is rather odd that although the merits of the practice are often 
debated, yet no standard of agreement seems to have been 
reached. One expert tutor will teach all his pupils to declutch 
before braking, and another will advise them to leave the clutch 
engaged except when an absolute stoppage is involved; and 
then only to withdraw the clutch at the last possible instant. 


+ * * 


I am not now speaking, of course, of throttle braking. There 
can hardly be any drivers who do not shut their throttles when a 
mild and gradual form of braking is desirable, possibly applying 
the brakes a little later, if the slowing is inadequate. The point 
centres on whether it is good practice to supplement the brakes 
with the small resistance obtainable by keeping the engine 
coupled through to the rear wheels, and encouraging the engine 
to run at a slower speed than that at which the rear wheels are 
actually running. The failure of the experts to reach agreement 
is probably explained by the absence of any substantial advantage 
in either system. The drivers who declutch before using their 
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A NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


What better resolution could you make 
for 1930 than to commence to save? 


By investing your money with the 

C.W.S. BANK you are assured of 

absolute safety coupled with attractive 
rates of interest. 


NO DEPRECIATION of CAPITAL 


Write to-day to 


C.W.S. BANK. 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1; 42 Kingsway, W.C. 2 ; 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster ; W est 
Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Broad Quay, Bristol. 

















SHELTERING 
the DESTITUTE 


N wintry weather, the plight of the destitute and 
| homeless is desperate. By providing food, warmth 
and shelter, the Church Army is relieving many of 
untold hardship and misery. 


HOMELESS WOMEN 
—hungry, footsore, and exhausted, 
are being welcomed to the kindly 
atmosphere of C.A. Homes and 

Hostels. 

New extensions are urgently needed. 

£250 will endow one more bed. 
Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 


£5 provides a bed. 
MEN OF ALL AGES 


—from mere youth to the elderly— 
are receiving help and obtaining a 
new grip on life through the efforts 
of the Church Army. All those who 
come under its care are given the 
opportunity of working back to 
independence. 250 to 300 men are 
helped every night. 

£10 is the cost of gathering, feeding, 
and sheltering 200 men for one night. 





many with little ones to protect 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1\ 


from cruel winds and driving rain, 








LIVE LONGER 
AND LIVE MORE 
COMFORTABLY 


If your income were larger, and you were absolutely certain 
of it until the end of your days, it is more than probable the 
extra comforts and the freedom from financial care which you 
would enjoy would lengthen your life. That is another reason 
why you should, without further delay, investigate the possi- 
bilities of an exchange of your investments into a Sun Life of 
Canada Annuity. 


FROM 83% TO 173% 
WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
AND GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


Irom 56 to 76 years of age, incomes equivalent to from 84% 
to 17$% are obtainable from the Sun Life of Canada, and are 
guaranteed for life by this Company’s Government-Supervised 
assets of over £100,000,000. Why not enjoy this larger income ? 
Think what a difference it would make to you—and to your 
family. Think, too, of the relief of knowing that, however long 
you live, this larger income will be absolutely sure. If health 
is impaired, even more generous incomes are provided. 


Write, stating age and amount you could invest, to H. O. 
Leach (Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of 


Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, 
BW. Es 





MW), Verdure and blossom . , . Peak and 
chasm ... Mosque and minaret .. . 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars 
- . « Golden sands and glittering 
seguias ... Princely palaces and mud 
cities ., . Sunset and the Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in the Land of the 
stork, the scarlet ibis and the golden 
date — the land of blood-red dawn, 
gorgeous sunset, and peerless trans- 
lucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 
But to see the Sahara's greatest wonders 
you must get to the South. 
* . * * 
Private Tours by Modele de Luxe six-cylinder 
4 and 5-seater landaulets or limousines. Arrange 
the route and details yourself, but let us assist 
with expert advice. Tours for separate bookings 
by ten-seater landaulet-type cars running to 
scheduled itineraries. 270 to choose from. 
Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique” 
hotels erected especially for these tours. 
fleet of six-wheeled ** Desert Cars.” 
Write for booklet: “ The Magic of Islam.” 
FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 
20 Cockspur Street, London, §.W. 1. 
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brakes can always say that if the car should sideslip, the wheels 
are conveying no drive, and that pure rolling action gives them a 
better chance to regain their lost adhesion with the road. They 
can also urge that when the back whcels are over-running the 
engine, curious events occur inside the cylinders, and that some 
good authorities hold that oil is pushed up into the combustion 
chamber under such circumstances, and carbon is thereby un- 
necessarily generated. They may further assert that the habit 
originated in sheer laziness; that it was introduced by lorry and 
bus drivers who dislike holding out their very stiff clutches when- 
ever it is possible to avoid the effort. They can conclude by 
pointing out that modern brakes almost invariably possess more 
power than the driver needs; that extra resistance can always 
be obtained by applying the brakes a trifle harder; and that in 
grave emergencies the tiny fraction of resistance furnished by an 
over-run engine will never be adequate to avert a crash. 


x * * 


On the other side, the people who habitually brake against 
the engine can prate of the additional resistance furnished by a 
throttled engine, and claim that the brakes will wear fractionally 
longer if they are given this special assistance, while everybody 
knows that the re-lining of brakes is a tedious job, and that new 
brake linings are odious, because they are usually full of ** proud ” 
spots. The spokesmen of this party do not employ a valid argu- 
ment of some interest, viz., that the average clutch withdrawal 
mechanism is seldom properly lubricated, and will behave better 
in proportion as it is not overworked. On the whole, despite the 
real heat with which earnest drivers debate the matter, the 
decision is probably of no real importance to anybody. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is a much more hopeful spirit in the City. This is 
I probably due to the feeling that further falls in the Bank 
Rate are imminent, and that the Hatry settlement is at 
last approaching. The issue of £886,000 5 per cent. stock at 
984 by the North-West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority is 
interesting, and the fact that a few weeks after the Government 
issued a 5 per cent. loan at par (and a large slice of it at 99} to 
certain parties), a non-trustee 5 per cent. stock should be issued 
at 98}, is giving rise to a good deal of comment that is not entirely 
complimentary to those who advised the Government issue. New 
York has put up prices in a fashion that has cheered markets 
generally, so that altogether there is a more hopeful feeling abroad. 
There are a good many difficulties, however, to be overcome before 
good markets can be anticipated. The position of many of the 
foreign stock exchanges is far from satisfactory, but a period of 
cheap money is the most efficacious remedy possible, and it looks 
as though that were coming. 


* bo * 


The one section of the Stock Exchange that has shown marked 
improvement during the past few days is that devoted to South 
African mining shares. Large orders have come in from South 
Africa and Paris, and prices have advanced sharply. On 
August 17th last I wrote in these notes that “‘ the market that 
appears most promising from the speculative point of view is that 
of South Africans, and, in particular, Rhodesians and the finance 
companies interested therein.” In several cases prices have yet 
to rise a shilling or two before they return to the level ruling before 
the general collapse that occurred in September, although I notice 
that Consolidated Mines Selection which were then 17s. 6d. are 
now 18s. 6d. As indications are at present, it looks as though the 
Kaffir market might go ahead, and particularly if satisfactory 
news is forthcoming as to the recruitment of native labour. Money 
is now cheaper in Paris than anywhere else in the world, and as 
French investors have always had a liking for South African 
mining shares, it would not take much to create a strong demand 
from that quarter. Although having troubles of its own, South 
Africa is immune from European politics, which renders it an 
attractive field of investment to many people. 


* * * 


I notice that Old Moore, in his Almanack for 1930, indulges 
in a few prophecies with regard to the stock markets. For 
January he tells us that iron, coal and steel shares will be popular 
counters on the Stock Exchange, and to do the sage justice 
there has been a slight improvement in shares of that description 
owing to the grouping agreements that are being come to, of 
which those between Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds and Baldwins, 
Ltd., and Dorman Long and Co. and the Furness group are 
recent examples. Old Moore tells us that in April there will be 
a boom in oil shares in Canada owing to discoveries in the 
Dominion, and that in July there will be a good deal of specula- 
tion in New York and London in tin and copper shares. In 
view of the experience of 1929 the cynic might be justified in 


saying that he is not likely to do worse by following the predictions 
of those who profess to read the stars than by acting upon the 
recommendations of those who claim to work more scientifically ! 


* * * 


To many readers the opening of a service of telegraphic trans- 
mission of pictures and documents between Germany and this 
country may seem merely an interesting example of the march 
of science, but in Germany it is already used by business houses 
as a cheap means of telegraphing lengthy messages. In Frankfort 
last summer I saw in a bank the telegraphic representation of 
a page of shorthand that had been transmitted from the head 
office in Berlin, and was told that this worked out at about 
one-eighth of the cost of an ordinary telegram on account of the 
large number of words that could be conveyed in one message 
by this means. 

* * * 


With the passage of time it is possible to take a more sober 
view with regard to the occurrences of the last few months. 
A great deal has been made of the Wall Street collapse, but a 
study of prices is causing our financial press to bring out the 
fact that the decline of security prices in England has been more 
severe than that in the United States, the difference being that 
the latter occurred suddenly, whilst ours was spread over the 
entire year. In a circular of one of the great American statistical 
organisations just to hand, the statement is made that “ the 
immediate cause of the crash (in New York) was undoubtedly 
the Hatry failure in England, but it might just as well have been 
something else’; and it goes on to say that speculatively-crazed 
people had forced stocks far above their real values and had 
borrowed so much that business began to feel the effect of high 
interest rates. Shortly before the New York slump a questionnaire 
was sent out to large American companies asking if they would 
state the number of women shareholders on their books. The 
result as regards ten of the greatest American companies is 
shown in the following table. It is stated that during the past 
ten years the number of women shareholders has increased by 
25 per cent. as against a 10 per cent. increase in the number of 
men shareholders : 


Women. Men. 
Company. Percentage Percentage 
of Total. of Total. 
Westinghouse Air Brake oe os 52 41 
United States Steel we we a 37 56 
Southern Pacific ae Re a 45 44 
Pullman .. oe os oe oe 46 39 
Pennsylvania .. aa sagt “ 50 47 
Norfolk and Western .. on ine 48 45 
National Biscuit nA oi bie 50 45 
General Electric. . 7 xe 35/6 47 42 
American Sugar. . oe x - 47 43 
American Telephone .. a 54 39 


The general feeling in New York seems to be that the worst of 
the crisis is over, and that we shall have a good bond market, 
followed, after the spring, by an improvement in stocks. 

A. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12.000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
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